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Soph. 

Farewell thy printlcfe fends and pebbly fliore ! 
I hear the white furge beat thy coaft no more, 
Pure, gentle fource of the high, rapturous mood ? 

— Wheree'er, like the great Flood, by thy dread force 
Propell'd — fliape Thou my calm, my blamelds courfe, 
Heaven, Earth and Ocean's Lord T— and Father of the Good ! 
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T O T H E 
RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD 

JONATHAN 

LORD BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH 

WHO IN A LEARNED FREE AND LIBERAL AGE 

IS HIMSELF MOST HIGHLY DISTINGUISHED 

BY EXTENSIVE USEFUL AND ELEGANT LEARNING 

BY A DISINTERESTED SUPPORT OF FREEDOM 

AND BY A TRULY CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY OF MIND 

THIS POEM 

WITH ALL RESPECT IS DEDICATED 

BY HIS LORDSHIP'S MOST OBLIGED 

AND MOST OBEDIENT SERVANT 



THE AUTHOR. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



HE Hill which gives title to the following Poem 
is fituated in the weftern part of Dorfetfhire. 
This choice of a Subject, to which the Author was led 
by his reiidence near the fpot, may feem perhaps to con- 
fine him to topics of mere rural and local defcription. 
But he begs leave here to inform the Reader that he has 
advanced beyond thofe narrow limits to fomething more 
general and important. On the other hand he trufts, 
that in his farthefl excursions the connexion between him 
and his fubject will eafily be traced. The few notes 
which are fubjoined he thought neceflary to elucidate the 
paflages where they are inferted. He will only add in 
this place, from Hutchins's Hiftory of Dorfetfhire, (Vol, 
I. p. 366.) what is there faid of Lewefdon (or, as it is now 
corruptly called, Lewfon) * This and Pillefdon Hill, 
c furmount all the hills, though very high, between them 
1 and the fea. Mariners call them the Cow and Calf t in 
' which forms they are fancied to appear, being eminent 
' fea-marks to thofe who fail upon the coaft.' 

To the top of this Hill the Author defcribes himfelf 
as walking on a May morning. 
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U P to thy Turnout, Lewes don, to the brow 
Of yon proud riling, where the lonely thorn 
Bends from the rude South-eaft, with top cut fheer 
By his keen breath, along the narrow track. 
By which the fcanty-paftured fiieep afcend 
Up to thy furze-clad fummit, let me climb; 
My morning exercife ; and thence look round 
Upon the variegated fcene, of hills, 
And woods, and fruitful vales, and villages. 
Half-hid in tufted orchards, and the fea 
Boundlefs, and ftudded thick with many a fail. 
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dew-fed vapours, nightly balm, exhaled 
From earth, young herbs and flowers, that in the morn 
Afcend as incenfe to the Lord of day, 
I come to breathe your odours ; while they float 
Yet near this furface, let me walk embathed 
In your invifible perfumes, to health 
So friendly, nor lefs grateful to the mind, 

How changed is thy appearance, beauteous hill I 
Thou haft put off" thy wintry garb, brown heath 
And ruflet fern, thy feemly-colour'd cloak 
To bide the hoary frofts and dripping rains 
Of chill December, and art gaily robed 
In livery of the fpring : upon thy brow 
A cap of flowery hawthorn, and thy neck 
Mantled with new-fprung furze and fpangles thick 
Of golden bloom : nor lack thee tufted woods 

IAdown thy fides : Tall oaks of lufty green, 
The darker fir, light a(h, and the nefh tops 
Of the young hazel join, to form thy {kirts 
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In many a wavy fold of verdant wreath. 

So gorgeoufly hath Nature dreft thee up 

Againft the birth of May; and, vefted fo, 

Thou doft appear more gracefully array 'd 

Than Faflrion's worfhippers ; whofe gaudy fliews, 

Fantaftical as are a fick man's dreams, 

From vanity to coftly vanity 

Change ofter than the moon. Thy comely drefs, 

From fad to gay returning with the year, 

Shall grace thee ftill till Nature's felf mall change. 



Thefe are the beauties of thy woodland fcene 
At each return of fpring : yet fome delight 
Rather to view the change ; and fondly gaze 
On fading colours, and the thoufand tints 
Which Autumn lays upon the varying leaf. 
I like them not ; for all their boafted hues 
Are kin to Sicklinefs : mortal Decay 
Is drinking up their vital juice ; that gone, 
They turn to fear and yellow. Should I praife 
Such falfe complexions, and for beauty take 
A look confumption-bred ? As foon, if gray 
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Were mixt in young Louifa's treffes brown, 

I'd call it beautiful variety, 

And therefore doat on her. Yet I can fpy 

A beauty in that fruitful change, when comes 

The yellow Autumn and the hopes o'the year 

Brings on to golden ripenefs j nor difpraife 

The pure and fpotlefs form of that fharp time, 

When January fpreads a pall of fnow 

O'er the dead face of th'undiftinguim'd earth. 

Then ftand I in the hollow comb beneath 

And blefs this friendly mount, that weather-fends 

My reed-roof 'd cottage, while the wintry blaft 

From the thick north comes howling : till the Spring 

Return, who leads my devious fteps abroad, 

I To climb, as now, to Lewesdon's airy top. 
Above the noife and ftir of yonder fields 
Uplifted, on this height I feel the mind 
Expand itfelf in wider liberty. 
The diftant founds break gently on my fenfe, 
Soothing to meditation : fo methinks, 
Even fo, fequefter'd from the noify world, 
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Could I wear out this tranfitory being 

In peaceful contemplation and calm eafe. 

But confcience, which (lill cenfures on our aits, 

That awful voice within us, and the fenfe 

Of an hereafter, wake and roufe us up 

From fuch unmaped retirement ; which were elfe 

A bleft condition on this earthy flage. 

For who would make his life a life of toil 

For wealth, o'erbalanced with a thoufand cares ; 

Or power, which bafe compliance muft uphold ; 

Or honour, laviflVd moft on courtly (laves ; 

Or fame, vain breath of a misjudging world ; 

Who for fuch perifhable gaudes would put 

A yoke upon his free unbroken fpirit, 

And gall himfelf with trammels and the rubs 

Of this world's bufinefs ; fo he might (land clear 

Of judgment and the tax of idlenefs 

In that dread audit, when his mortal hours 

(Which now with foft and (llent (lealth pace by) 

Muft all be counted for? But, for this fear, 

And to remove, according to our power, 

The wants and evils of our brother's (late, 
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Tis meet we juftle with the world; content, 
If by our fovereign Matter we be found 
At laft not profitlefs : for worldly meed, 
Given or witheld, I deem of it alike. 






From this proud eminence on all fides round 
Th* unbroken profpecT: opens to my view ; 
On all fides large ; fave only where the head 
Of Pillefdon rifes, Pillefdon's lofty Pen : 
So call (ftill rendering to his ancient name 
Obfervance due) that rival Height fouth-weft, 
Which like a rampire bounds the vale beneath. 
There woods, there blooming orchards, there are feen 
Herds, ranging, or at reft beneath the made 
Of fome wide-branching oak ; there goodly fields 
Of corn, and verdant pafture, whence the kine 
Returning with their milky treafurc home 
Store the rich dairy : fuch fair plenty fills 
The pleafant vale of Marfhwood ; pleafant now, 
Since that the Spring has deck'd anew the meads 
With flowery vefture, and the warmer fun 
Their foggy moiftnefs drain'd ; in wintry days 

Cold, 
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Cold, vapourifb, miry, wet, and to the flocks 

Unfriendly, when autumnal rains begin 

To drench the fpungy turf: but ere that time 

The careful mepherd moves to healthier foil, 

Rechafing, left his tender ewes mould coath * 

In the dank pafturage. Yet not the fields 

Of Eve/barn, nor that ample valley named 

Of the White Horfe, its antique monument 

Carved in the chalky bourne, for beauty* and wealth 

Might equal, though furpaffing in extent, 

This fertile vale ; in length from Lewes don's bafe 

Extended to the fea, and water'd well 

By many a rill $ but chief with thy clear ftream, 

Thou namelefs Rivulet, who from the fide 

Of Lbwesdon foftly welling forth, doft trip 

* To coath, Skinner fays, is a word common in Lincolnshire ; 
and Signifies, to faint. He derives it from the Anglo-Saxon, co5e, 
a difeafe. In Dorfetfiiire it is in common ufe, but is ufed of flieep 
only : a coat bed iheep is a rotten (beep; to coatJb is to take the rot. 
Rechafing is affo a term in that country appropriated to flocks : to 
chafe and recbafe is to drive flicep at certain times from one fort of 
ground to another, or from one parifh to another. 

The Author having ventured to introduce fome provincial and 
other terms, takes this occafion to fay, that it is a liberty in which 
he has not indulged him (elf, but when he conceived them to be al- 
lowable for the lake of ornament or expreffion. 

Adown 
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Adown the valley, wandering fportively. 
Alas, how foon thy little courfe will end I 
How foon thy infant ftream fhall lofe itfelf 
In the fait mafs of waters, ere it grow 
To name or greatnefs ! Yet it flows along 
Untainted with the commerce of the world, 
Nor pafling by the noify haunts of men ; 
But through fequefter'd meads, a little fpace, 
Winds fecretly, and in its wanton path 
May cheer fome drooping flower, or minifter 
Of its cool water to the thirfty lamb: 
Then falls, into the ravenous fea, as pure 
As when it iflucd from its native hill. 



So to thine early grave didft thou run on> 
SpOtlefs Francefca, fo, after fliort courfe* 
Thine innocent and playful infancy 
Was fwallowed up in death, and thy pure fpirit 
In that illimitable gulph which bounds 
Our mortal continent. But not there loft, 
Not there extinguifli'd, as fome falfely teach, 
Who can talk much and learnedly of life, 
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Who know our frame and fafliion, who can tell 

The fubftance and the properties of man, 

As they had feen him made; aye and flood by 

Spies on Heaven's work. They alio can difcourfe * 

Wifely, to prove that what muft be muft be, 

And mew ho.v thoughts are joggd out of the brain 

By a mechanical impulfe; pufhing on 

The minds of us, poor unaccountables, 

To fatal refolution. Know they not, 

That in this mortal life, whate'er it be, 

We take the path that leads to good or evil, 

And therein find our blifs or mifery ? 

And this includes all reafonable ends 

Of knowledge or of being ; farther to go 

Is toil unprofitable, and th' effedt 

Moft perilous wandering. Yet of this be fure ; 

Where Freedom is not, there no Virtue is : 

If there be none, this world is all a cheat, 

And the divine {lability of Heaven 

(That aflurcd feat for good men after death) 

Is but a tranfient cloud ; difplay'd fo fair 

To cherifh virtuous hope, but at our need 

C Eludes 
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Eludes the fenfe, and fools our honeft faith, 

Vanifhing in a He. If this be fo, 

Were it not better to be born a beaft, 

Only to feel what is, and thus to fcape 

The aguiui fear that (hakes the affli&ed breaft 

With fore anxiety of what (hall be ; 

And all for nought ? Since our moil wicked aft 

Is not our (in, and our religious awe 

Delufion ; if that ftrong NeceiTity 

Chains up our will. But that the mind is free, 

The Mind herfelf, beft judge of her own ftate, 

Is feelingly convinced ; nor to be moved 

By fubtle words, that may perplex the head, 

But ne'er perfuade the heart. Vain Argument, 

That with falfe weapons of Philofophy 

Fights againft Hope, and Senfe, and Nature's ftrength ! 

See how the Sun, here clouded, afar off 
Pours down the golden radiance of his light 
Upon the enridged fea ; where the black fliip 
Sails on the phofphor-fceming waves. So fair, 
But falfely-flattering, was yon furface calm, 

When 
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When forth for India fail'd in evil time 
That VefTel, whofe difaftrous fate, when told, 
FillM every breaft with horror, and each eye 
With piteous tears ; fo cruel was the lofs. f 
Methinks I fee her, as, by the wintry ftorm 
Shatter'd and driven along paft yonder Ifle, 
She ftrove, her lateft hope, by ftrength or art 
To gain the Port within it, or at worft 
To fhun that harbourlefs and hollow coaft 
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-f The diftrefsful condition of the Halfwell here alluded to is 
thus circumftanually defcribed in the Narrative of her lofs, p. 13, 

" Thurfday the 5th, at two in the morning the wind came to 
the fouthward. blew frefli, and the weather was very thick ; at 
noon Portland was feen, bearing N. by E. diftance two or three 
leagues ; at eight at night it blew a ftrong gale at S. and at this 
time the Portland lights were feen, bearing N. W. diftance four 
or five leagues, when they wore Chip, and got her head to the 
weftward j but finding they loft ground upon that tack, they 
wore again, and kept ftretching on eaftward, in hopes to have 
weathered Peverel-point, in which cafe they intended to have an- 
chored in Studland Bay: at 11 at night it cleared, and they faw 
St. AlbanVhead a mile and a half to the leeward of them; upon 
which they took in fail immediately, and let go the fmall bower 
anchor, which brought up the {hip at a whole cable, and flie rods 
for about an hour, but then drove j they now let go the fheet an- 
chor and wore away a whole cable, and the fliip rode for about 
two hours longer, when {he drove again. — They were then driv- 
ing very faft on fliore, and might exped every moment to ftrike.""' 
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From Portland eaftward to the * Promontory, 

Where ftill St. Alban's high-built chapel ftands. 

But art nor ftrength avail her : on fhe drives, 

In ftorm and darknefs to the fatal coafl ; 

And there 'mong rocks and high-o'erhanging cliffs 

Dafh'd piteoufly, with all her precious freight 

Was loft ; by Neptune's wild and foamy jaws 

Swallow'd up quick ! The richlieft-Iaden (hip 

Of fpicy Ternate, or that annual, fent 

To the Philippines o'er the Southern main 

From Acapulco, carrying many gold, 

Were poor to this ; — freighted with hopeful Youth, 

And Beauty, and high Courage undifmay'd 

By mortal terrors, and paternal Love 

* ' Not far from this (Encombe) ftands St. Aldenes Chapel : 
which took name from the dedication to St. Adeline, the firft Bi- 
fhop of Sherbourne in this fhire: but now it ferves for a fea- 
mark.' Coker's Survey of Dorfetfh. p. 47. 

Near the fea is the high land of St. Aldbelms, commonly called 
St. Mbaris, a noted fea-mark. The cliff here is 147 yards per- 
pendicular. On this promontory, about a mile S. of Worth, 
Hands a chapel of the fame name.' Hutchins's Dorfetfli. Vol. I. 
p. 228. But this headland is not marked by name in Hutchins's 
map. ■ The very utter part of St. Aldbelms point is five miles 
from Sanduicb (Swanivich). Lei. Itin. Vol. III. p. 53. 

Strong 
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Strong, and unconquerable even in death — 
Alas, they periuYd all, all in one hour ! 
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Now yonder high way view, wide-beaten, bare 
With ceafelefs tread of men and beafts, and track 
Of many 1 indenting wheels, heavy and light, 
That violently rufli with unfafe fpeed, 
Or flowly turn, oft-refting, up the fteep. 
Mark how that road, with mazes terpentine, 
From * Shipton's bottom to the lofty down 
Winds like a path of pleafure, drawn by art 

Through park or flowery garden for delight. 
Nor lefs delightful this ; if, while he mounts 
Not wearied, the free Journeyer will paufe 
To view the profpecT: oft, as oft to fee 
Beauty ftill changing : yet not fo contrived 
By fancy* or choice, but of neceffity, 
By foft gradations of afcent to lead 

* Shipton is a hill, which, according to common report, is Co 
called from its ftiape : the top of it being formed like a fliip with 
the keel upwards. It {lands three miles from firidport on the road 
towards London ; which road pafles by the foot of it to the 
North. 

The 
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The labouring and way-worn feet along, 

And make their toil lefs toilfome. Half way up 

Or nearer to the top, behold a cot, 

O'er which the branchy trees, thofe fycamores, 

Wave gently : at their roots a ruftic bench 

Invites to fhort refreshment, and to tafte 

What grateful beverage the houfe may yield 

After fatigue, or dufty heat ; thence call'd 

The Travellers Refl. Welcome, embower 'd feat, 

Friendly re pole to the flow paflenger 

Afcending, ere he takes his fultry way 

Along th' interminable road, ftretch'd out 

Over th* imftielter'd down ; or when at laft 

He has that hard and folitary path 

Meafured by painful fteps. And bleft are they, 

Who in life's toilfome journey may make paufe 

After a march of glory : yet not fuch 

As rife in caufelefs war, troubling the world 

By their mad quarrel, and in fields of blood 

Hail'd vi&ors, thence renown'd, and call'd on earth 

Kings, heroes, demi-gods, but in high Heaven 

kTheives, rufiians, murderers j thefe find no repofe : 
Thee 
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Thee rather, patriot Conqueror, to thee 
Belongs fuch reft; who in the weftern world, 
Thine own deliver'd country, for thyfelf 
Haft planted an immortal grove, and there, 
Upon the glorious mount of Liberty 
Repoftng, fit' ft beneath the palmy made. 
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And Thou, not kfs renown'd in like attempt 
Of high atchievement, though thy virtue fail'd 
To fave thy little country, Patriot Prince, 
Hero, Philofopher (what more could they 
Who wifely chofe Thee, Paoli, to blefs 
Thy native Ifle, long ftruggling to be free ? 
But Heaven allow'd not) yet may'ft thou repofe 
After thy glorious toil, fecure of fame 
Well-earn'd by virtue : while ambitious France, 
Who ftretch'd her lawlefs hand to feize thine ifle, 
Enjoys not reft or glory ; with her prey 
Gorged but not fatisfied, and craving ftill 
Againft th' intent of Nature. See Her now 
Upon the adverfe fhore, her Norman coaft, 
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* Plying her monftrous labour unreftrain'd ; 
A rank of caftlcs in the rough fea funk, 

With towery fhape and height, and armed heads 
Uprifing o'er the furge ; and thefe between, 
Unmeafurable mafs of ponderous rock 
Projected many a mile to rear her wall 
Midfi; the deep waters. She, the mighty work 
Still urging, in her arrogant attempt, 
As with a lordly voice to the Ocean cries, 

* Hitherto come, no farther ; here be ftaid 

' The raging of thy waves ; within this bound 
c Be all my haven :' and therewith takes in 
A (pace of ampleft circuit, wide and deep, 
Won from the ftraiten'd main : nor lefs in flxength 
Than in dimensions ; giant-like in both : 
On each fide flank'd with citadels and towers 
And rocky walls, and arches many proof 
Againft the ftorm of war. Compared with this, 
+ Lefs, and lefs hazardous emprize atcheived 



* A detail of this vaft preyed is given at the conclufion of 
this Poem. 

■f- Quint. Curt. lib. 4. cap. 2, 3. 
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Refiftlefs Alexander, when he caft 

The ftrong foundations of that high-railed mound 

Deep in the hoftile waves, his martial way ; 

Built on before him up to fea-girt Tyre. 

* Nor aught fo bold, fo vaft, fo wonderful, 

At Athos or the fetter'd Hellefpont, 

Imagined in his pride that Afian vain, 

Xerxes, — but ere he turn'd from Salamis 

Fly'ing through the blood-red waves in one poor bark, 

Retarded by thick-weltering carcaffes. 

+ Nor yet that elder work (if work it were, 

Not fable) raifed upon the Phrygian fhore, 

(Where lay the fleet confederate againft Troy, 

A thoufand fhips behind the vafty mole 

All fhelter'd) could with this compare, though built 

It feem'd, of greatnefs worthy to create 

Envy in the immortals ; and at laft 

Not overthrown without th' embattled aid 

Of angry Neptune. So may He once more 

Rife from his troubled bed, and fend his waves, 
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* Juv. Sat. X. v. 173, 186. 

•J- Horn. II. VII. v. 433, 463. et II. XII. v. 1, 33. 
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Urged on to fury by contending winds, 
With horned violence to pufh and whelm 
This pile, ufurping on his watry reign ! 

From hoftile fhores returning, glad I look 
On native fcenes again ; and firft falute 
Thee, • Burton, and thy lofty cliff, where oft 
The nightly blaze is kindled ; further feen 
Than erft was that love-tended creflet, hung 
Befide the Hellefpont : yet not like that 
Inviting to the hofpitable arms 
Of Beauty' and Youth, but lighted up, the fign 
Of danger, and of ambufh'd foes to warn 
The ftealth-approaching Veflel, homeward bound 
From Havre or the Norman ifles, with freight 
Of wines and hotter drinks, the trafh of France, 
Forbidden merchandize. Such fraud to quell 
Many a light ikiff and well-appointed floop 






* Burton is a village near the fea, lying S. E. from Lewef- 
don, and about two miles S, of Shipton-hill beforementioned. 
The Cliff is among the loftieft of all upon that coaft; and 
Smugglers often take advantage of its height for the purpofe re- 
lated in the poem* 
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Lies hovering near the coaft, or hid behind 
Some curved promontory, in hope to feize 
Thefe contraband : vain hope ! on that high fhore 
Station'd, th' aflbciates of their lawlefs trade 
Keep watch, and to their fellows off at Tea 
Give the known fignal ; they with fearful hafte 
Obfervant, put about the fhip, and plunge 
Into concealing darknefs. As a fox, 
That from the cry of hounds and hunters* din 
Runs crafty down the wind, and deals away 
Forth from his cover, hopeful fo t'elude 
The not yet following pack, — if chance the fliout 
Of eager or unpractifed boy betray 
His meditated flight, back he retires 
To fhelter him in the thick wood : fo thefe 
Retiring, ply to fouth, and ftmn the land 
Too perilous to approach : and oft at fea 
Secure (or ever nigh the guarded coaft 
They venture) to the tracklefs deep they truft 
Their forfeitable cargo, rundlets fmall, 
Together link'd upon their cable's length, 
And to the (helving bottom funk and flxt 
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By ftony weights ; till happier hour arrive 
To land it on the vacant beach unrifk'd. 

But what is yonder + Hill, whofe dufky brow 
Wears, like a regal diadem, the round 
Of antient battlements and ramparts high ; 
And frowns upon the vales ? I know thee not. 
Thou haft no name, no honourable note, 
No chronicle of all thy warlike pride, 
To teftify what once thou wert, how great, 
How glorious, and how fear'd. So perifli all, 






•f € Eggardon Hill is a very high hill, and gives name to the 
Hundred, Mr. Coker fays it is uncertain whether it' takes its 
name from Edgar, King of the Weft Saxons, or from Orgarus, 
Earl of Cornwall : and indeed this laft derivation is the trueftj 
there being little reafon to doubt that it is the old Orgareftone* 
The camp on the brow of this hill is a large and ftrong fortifi- 
cation, and feems to be Roman/ Hutchins f s Dorfet. Vol. I- p. 
289? where there is an engraving of this camp. But Hutchins has 
mifreprefented Mr. Coker, who indeed prefers the derivation from 
Orgar. His words are thefe : ' That it takes name from Edgar, 
the Weft Saxon King, I dare not affirm, having nothing to prove 
it but the nearnefle of the name. It better likes me to think this 
the place, which in Doomfday-book is called Orgarefton, but 
whether it take name from Orgareus, Earl of Cornwall, I know 
not i though I think I ihould run into no great error to believe 
it, Coker's Survey of Dorfetfliire, p* 26. 

Who 
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Who feek their greatnefs in dominion held 
Over their fellows, or the pomp of war ; 
And be as thou forgotten, and their fame 
CancelFd like thine ! But thee in after times 
Reclaim'd to culture, Shepherds vifited, 
And call'd thee Orgarfton ; fo thee they call'd 
Of Orgar, Saxon earl, the wealthy fire 
Of fair Elfrida ; She, whofe happy Bard 
Has with his gentle witchery fo wrought 
Upon our fenfe, that we can fee no more 
Her mad ambition, treacherous cruelty, 
And purple robes of ftate with royal blood 
Inhofpitably ftain'd ; but in their place 
Pure faith, foft manners, filial duty meek, 
Connubial love, and ftoles of faintly white. 
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Fain would I view thee, Corfcombe, fain would hail 
The ground where * Hollis lies ; his choice retreat, 



* * Mr. Hollis, in order to preferve the memory of thofe he- 
roes and patriots for whom he had a veneration, as the aflertors 
and defenders of his country, called many of the farms and fields 
in his eftate at Corfcombe by their names ; and by thefe names 
they are ftill diftinguifhed. In the middle of one of thofe fields, 
not far from his houfe, he ordered his corps to be depofited in a 

grave 
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Where, from the bufy world withdrawn, he lived 

To generous Virtue and the holy love 

Of Liberty, a dedicated fpirit ; 

And left his afhes there ; ftill honouring 

Thy fields, with title given of patriot names, 

But more with his untitled fepulchre. 

That envious ridge conceals thee from my fight ; 

Which, pafiing o'er thy place north-eaft, looks on 

To Sherburne's ancient towers and rich domains, 

The noble Digby's manfion ; where he dwells 

Inviolate, and fearlefs of thy curfe, 

War-glutted * Ofmund, fuperftitious Lord I 

grave ten feet deep ; and that the field fhould be immediately 
plowed over, that no trace of his burial place might remain/ 
Memoirs of Thomas Hollis, Efq. Vol. L p. 481. 

* Of the ftrange Curie belonging to Shircburne-Caftle. From 
a MS. of the late Bifhop of Ely (Bp John More) now in the 
Royal Library at Cambridge* 

• Ofmund a Norman Knight (who had ferved William Duke of 
Normandy from his youth, in all his wars againft the French King, 
and the Duke's {William's) fubjedts, with much valour and difcre- 
tion) for all his faithful fervicc (when his Matter had by conqueft 
obteyned the crown of England) was rewarded with many great 
gifts 1 among the which was the Earldome of Dcrfett, and the 
gift of many other Poflefijons, whereof the Caflle and Baronie of 
Sher&urtie were parcell. But Ofmund, in the declyningc of his 
age, calling to mynde the great cfFufion of blood, which, from 

his 
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Who with Heaven's juftice for a bloody life 
Madeft thy prefumptuous bargain j giving more 
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his infancie, he had fliedd ; he refolved to leave all worldly 
delights, and betake himfelf to a religious life, the better to 
contemplate on his former finnes and to obteyn Pardon for them. 
And, with much importunitie, having gotten leave of the Kinge 
(who was unwilling to want the afliftance of fo grave and worthy 
a Counfelier) to refign his temporall honors ; and having obteyned 
the Bifhoprick of Sarum, he gave Sherburne with other lands to 
the Bifhoprick. To which gift he annexed this Curfe, 

That whofoever fhould take thofe Lands from the Bifhoprick, 
or diminifli them in great or in fniall, fhould be accurfed, 
not only in this world, but alio in the world to come j un- 
lefs in his life-time he made reftitution thereof. And fo 
he died Bilhop of Sarum. 

Thofe lands continued in the poflefllon of his fucceflbrs till the 
reign of King Stephen, who took them away ; * whereupon (fays 
this Account) his profperity forfook him/ King Stephen being 
dead, * thefe lands came into the hands of fome of the Mounta- 
gues (after Erles of Sarum) who whileft they held the fame, un- 
derwent many difafters. For one or other of them fell by misfor- 
tune. And finally, all the males of them became extinft, and the 
Earldome received an end in their name. So ill was their fuccefs. 

After this the lands were reftored to the Bifhoprick ; but were 
taken away a fecond time by the Duke of Somerfet, in the reign 
of Edward VI; * when the Duke, being hunting in the Parke 
of Sherburne , he was fent for prefently unto the Kinge (to whome 
he was Protedor) and at his coming up to London, was forth- 
with committed unto the 'Tower, and, Ihortly after, loft his head/ 
The lands then, in a luit at law, were adjudged to the Biftiop of 
Sarum ; and fo remained, * till Sir Walter Raleigh procured a grant 
of them ; he afterwards unfortunately loll them, and at kit his head 
alio. Upon his attainder they came f by the King's gift, to Prince 

Henry ; 
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Than thy juft having to redeem thy guilt, 
And daredft bid th' Almighty to become 
The miniftcr of thy curfe. But fure it fell, 
So bigots fondly judged, full fure it fell 
With facred vengeance pointed on the head 
Of many a bold ufurper : chief on thine 
(Favourite of Fortune once but laft her thrall) 
Accomplifli'd * Raleigh I in that lawlefs day 



Henry, who died not long after the poffeffion thereof. After 
Prince Henry's death, the Erie of Somerfett fCarrJ did poffeffe 
them. Finally, he loft them, and many other greater fortunes/ 
Peck's Dcfid, Cur, Lib. 14. No, 6. 

* * How Dr. "John Co/dweU, of a Phyfitian became a Bifliop I 
have heard by more than a good many; and I will briefly handle 
it, and as tenderly as I can ; bearing myfelf equal between the 
living (Sir Walter Raleigh) and the dead (Bifhop ColdwellJ. Yet 
the manifeft judgments of God on both of them I may not pafs 
over with filence. And to fpeak firft of the Knight, who carried 
off the Spolia opima of the Birtioprick. He, having gotten Sher- 
borne Caftle, Park, and Parfonage, was in thofe days in fo great 
favour with the Queen, as I may boldly fay, that with lefs fuit 
than he was fain to make to her e'er he could perfedt this his 
purchafe, and with lefs money than he beftowed fince in Sher- 
borne (in building, and buying out leafes, and in drawing the ri- 
ver through rocks into his garden) he might, very juftly, and 
without offence of either Church or State, have compaffed a much 
better purchafe. Alio, as I have been truly informed, he had a 
prefage before he firft attempted it, which did forefhew it would 
turn to his ruin, and might have kept him from meddling with 
it, — Si mens non lava fuijjet : For, as he was riding poft between 

Plymouth 
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When, like a goodly hart, thou wert befet 
With crafty blood-hounds lurching for thy life 
Whileas they feign'd to chace thee fairly down : 
And that foul Scot, the minion-kifling king, 
Purfued with havoc in the tyrannous hunt. 
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How is it vanifh'd in a hafly fpleen, 
The Tor of Glaftonbury ! Even but now 

Plymouth and the Court [as many times he did upon no fmall em- 
ployments) this CafUe being right in the way, he caft fuch an eye 
upon it as Abab did upon Nabotb's Vineyard, And, once above 
the reft, being talking of it (of the commodioufnefs of the place, 
of the ttrength of the feat, and how eafily it might be got from 
the Bifhopric) fuddenly over and overcame his horfe, that his very 
face (which was then thought a very good face) plowed up the 
earth where he fell. This fall was ominous I make no queilion ; 
and himfelf was apt to conftrue it fo. But his brother Adrian 
would needs have him interpret it as a conqueror, that his fall pre- 
faged the quiet pofleffion of it. And accordingly for the prefent 
it fo fell out. So that with much labor, travel, coft, envy, and 
obloquy he got it habendum et tenendum to him and his heirs. But 
fee what became of him. In the public joy and jubile of the 
whole realm ( when favor, peace, and pardon, were offered 
even to offenders) he who in wit, in wealth, in courage was infe- 
rior to few, fell fuddenly (I cannot tell how) into fuch a down- 
fall of defpak; as his greateft enemy would not have witlied him 
fo much harm, as he would have done himfelf. Can any man 
be fo wilfully blind, as not to fee and fay, Digitus Dei bic eji /*' 
Harrington's Breif View, p. 88* 

e 1 
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I faw the hoary pile crefting the top 
Of that north-weftern hill ; and in this Now 
A cloud hath paft on it, and its dim bulk 
Becomes annihilate, or if not, a fpot 
Which the ftrain'd vifion tires itfelf to find. 






And even fo fares it with the things of earth 
Which feem moft conftant : there will come the cloud 
That mall infold them up, and leave their place 
A feat for Emptinefs. Our narrow ken 
Reaches too far, when all that we behold 
Is but the havoc of wide-wafting Time, 
Or what he foon /hall fpoil. His out-fpread wings 
(Which bear him like an eagle o'er the earth) 
Are plumed in front fo downy foft they feem 
To fofter what they touch, and mortal fools 
Rejoice beneath their hovering : woe the while ! 
For in that indefatigable flight 
The multitudinous ftrokes inceflantly 
Bruife all beneath their cope, and mark on all 
His fecret injury ; on the front of man 
Gray hairs and wrinkles ; ftill as Time fpeeds on 
Hard and more hard his iron pennons beat 



• 
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With ceafelefs violence ; nor overpafs, 
Till all the creatures of this nether world 
Are one wide quarry : following dark behind, 
The cormorant Oblivion fwallows up 
The carcafles that Time has made his prey. 

But hark 1 the village clock ftrikes nine ; the chimes 
Merrily follow, tuneful to the fenfe 
Of the pleafed clown attentive, while they make 
Falfe-meafured melody on crazy bells. 
O wondrous Power of modulated found ! 
Which like the air (whofe all-obedient fhape 
Thou makeft thy flave) canft fubtilly pervade 
The yielded avenues of fenfe, unlock 
The clofe affections, by fome fairy path 
Winning an eafy way through every ear, 
And with thine unfubftantial quality 
Holding in mighty chains the hearts of all ; 
All, but fome cold and fullen-temper'd fpirits, 
Who feel no touch of fympathy or love. 

Yet what is mufic, and the blended power 
Of voice with inftruments of wind and ftring ? 

What 
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What but an empty pageant of fweet noife ? 

Tis paft : and all that it has left behind 

Is but an echo dwelling in the ear 

Of the toy-taken fancy, and beflde 

A void and countlefs hour in life's brief day. 



But ill accords my verfe with the delights 
Of this gay month : and fee the Villagers 
Aflembling jocund in their beft attire 
To grace this genial morn. Now I defcend 
To join the worldly croud ; perchance to talk, 
To think, to act as they : then all thefe thoughts, 
That lift th* expanded heart above this fpot 
To heavenly mufing, thefe (hall pafs away 
(Even as this goodly profpecl: from my view) 
Hidden by near and earthy-rooted cares. 
So pafleth human life ; our better mind 
Is as a funday's garment, then put on 
When we have nought to do ; but at our work 
We wear auvorfe for thrift. Of this enough : 
To-morrow for feverer thought ; but now 
To breakfaft, and keep feftival to-day. 



THE 



END. 



[Sec page 16. — The works now carrying on at Cherburgh to 
make a haven for {hips of war, are principally the following- Of 
thefe however it is not intended to give a full defcriptionj but 
only to mention fome particulars, from which an idea may be 
formed of the greatnefs of the fcheme. 

In the open fea, above a league from the town and within half 
a mile weft of a rock called L'ijte Pttie* a pier is begun, with de- 
fign of conducing it on to the {hore fomewhat beyond Point Horn* 
met, about two miles weftward of Cherburgh. In order to this, a 
ftrong frame of timber-work, of the fhape of a truncated cone, 
having been conftrufted on the beach, was buoyed out, and funk 
in a depth of water ; which at loweft ebb is 35 feet, and where 
the tide rifes near 20 feet. The diameter of this cone at bottom is 
about 60 yards, its height 70 feet ; and the area on its top large 
w enough to receive a battery of cannon, with which it is hereafter to 
V- be fortified. Its folid contents are 2500 French toifes j which in 
• our meafure (allowing the French foot to be to the Englifti as 144 
to 135) will amount to 24,250 cubic yards nearly. Several other 
cones, of equal dimcnfxons, are funk at convenient diftances from 
each other; forming the line of the pier: their number, when 
complete, it is faid, will be forty* As foon as any one of thefc is 
carried to its place, it is filled with (tones, which are dug from 
mount Roui/le and other rocks near the coaft, and brought on hor fes 
to the fliore; whence they are conveyed to the cones in vetTels of 
forty, fixty, or eighty tons burden. In like manner, but with much 
greater labour and expence, the fpaces between the cones are filled 
up with ftones thrown loofely into the fea, till the heap is raifed 
above the water. On this mafs, as on a foundation, a wall of ma- 
fonry-work is to be ere&ed. The length of the whole is near five 
miles. On Vifle Pelee and Point Hommet, before-mentioned, large 
fortifications are conftru&ed bomb-proof to defend the Haven and 
Pier. It is the opinion of fome perfons that this ftupendous mole 
may be injured or deftroyed by what is called a ground- fea : f« e* 
a fea when the waters are agitated to the bottom : and this hap- 
pens, when a ftrong wind, after having put the waves in motion, 
fuddenly (hifts to the oppofite quarter. The defcription given in 
the Poem of this vaft undertaking clofes with an allufion to this 
opinion.] 
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TO THE HONOURABLE 

LEWIS THOMAS WATSON, 

O F 

LEES COURT, IN THE COUNTY OF KEN' 

SIR,. 

ACCEPT this fmall teftimony of refped and eft© 
To every individual of out ifland the ftate of its i 
inhabitants forms a (ubje& of curious and ufeful enqu 
Such an inveftigation mull be more particularly intereftin^ 
you, Sir, from your intimate connection with a County, wh 
through its unfubmittdng fpirit of patriotifin ennobled 
early annals of Britain by enforcing conditions of peace oi 
victorious Invader j and in a remoter period, among our / 
original Forefathers, commenced the iUuibkniscareerof natio 
intrepidity aad ptowefs by repelling Julias from our mores 

I have the honour to be, 

S I R, 

Your faithful and mod obedient Servant, 



GEORGE RICHARD 



SUBJECT. 



Ibj State of the Aboriginal Britons previous to the Refinements 
introduced by the Romans. 



THE 



A R G U M E N 



D DRESS to the firft Navigators of the South* Seas— Wild ftate of 
the country — contrafted with Italy as improved by culture— 
jorigiual Britons confidered as individuals— the Man — the Woman — 
>nfidered as to their national chara&er — Their domeftic ftate — promif- 
ous concubinage — ignorance of other countries — defcription of a day in 
lie of peace, including the moft ftriking circumftances of their domeftic 
conomy — Their wars — fondnefs for war — internal distentions and their 
>nfequences — manner of fighting — behaviour after a defeat — treatment 
captives after a vi<£tory — Religion — the obje&s, which give rife to 
itural religion — Druid Grove — Magic rites, and human facrifices— 
ards — Dodtrines — Tranfmigration and immortality of the foul and its 
Fe&s — Charafteriftics of Liberty in the favage ftate of this ifland— its 

r'n&ion in the early ftages of our Monardhy — its revival and influence in 
prcfent civilized ftate of manners, as producing public fecurity, giving 
ife to public works, and calling forth the powers of the mind* 
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ABORIGINAL BRITON! 



YE fons of Albion, who with venturous lails 
In unknown oceans caught Antarctic gales ; 
Dar'd with bold prow the boifterous main explore, 
Where never keel had plow'd the wave before ; 
Saw ftars unnam'd illumine other ikies,. 
Which ne'er had fhone on European eyes; 
View'd on the coaft the wondering Savage (land, 
Uncouth, and frefii from his Creator's hand; 
While woods and tangling brakes, where wild he ran,. 
Bore a rough femblance of primeval man — 

B Afo 
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A form like this, illuftrious fouls, of yore 
Your own Britannia's fea-girt iiland wore : 
Ere Danifti lances blufh'd with ./Ella's blood; 
Or blue-ey'd Saxons fail'd on Medway's flood ; 
Or Dover's towering cliff from high defcried 
Ca^far's bold barks, which ftemm'd a deep untried. 



'hrough fleecy clouds the balmy fpring-tide fmil'd ; 
But all it's fweets were wafted on a wild : 
In vain mild autumn flione with mellowing gleam ; 
No bending fruitage blufli'd beneath its beam. 
Rudely o'erfpread with fhadowy forefts lay 

fide tracklefs waftes, that never faw the day : 
ich fruitful plains, now waving deep with corn, 
Frown'd rough and fhaggy with the tangled thorn : 
Through joylefs heaths, and valleys dark with woods, 
Majeftic rivers roll'd their ufelefs floods : 
Full oft the hunter check'd his ardent chace, 
Dreading the latent bog and green morafs : 
While, like a blading mildew, wide were fpread 
Blue thickening mifts in ftagnant marfhes bred. 



O'er 
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O'er fcenes thus wild adventurous Cafar ftray'd, 
And joylefs view'd the conquefts he had madej 
And blefs'd Italia's happier plains and flues, 
Through pureft air where yellow olives rife ; 
From elm to elm where flretching tendrils twine, 
Bending with clutters of the purple vine: 
While, fpread o'er funny hill and verdant wood, 
Stray the white flocks, which drink Clitumnus' flood. 



Rude as the wilds around his fylvan home 
In favage grandeur fee the Briton roam. 
Bare were his limbs, and ftrung with toil and cold, 
By untam'd nature caft in giant-mould. 
O'er his broad brawny moulders loofely flung 
Shaggy and long his yellow ringlets hung. 
His waift an iron-bdted falchion bore, 
Mafly, and purpled deep with human gore : 
His fcarr'd and rudely-painted limbs around 
Fantaftic horror-ftriking figures frown'd, 
Which, monfter-like, ev'n to the confines ran 
Of nature's work, and left him hardly man. 

B 2 
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His knitted brows and rolling eyes impart 
A direful image of his mthlefs heart ; 
Where war and human blood-fhed brooding lie, 
Like thunders lowering in a gloomy flcy. 

Helvellin's ftorms, and fport in Darwent's wave, 
To your high worth fubmifs the favage ftood, 

»s Gambia's lions reverence princely blood, 
e made no rubied lip nor fparkling eye 
The fhrine and god of his idolatry ; 
But, proudly bending to a juft controul, 
Bow'd in obeifance to the female foul ; 
And deem'd, fome effluence of the Omnifcient mind 
In woman's beauteous image lay enflirin'd ; 
With infpiration on her bofom hung, 
And flow'd in heavenly wifdom from her tongue. 
Fam'd among warrior- chiefs the crown fhe wore ; 
At freedom's call the gory falchion bore ; 
Rul'd the triumphant car; and rank'd in fame 
Bonduca's with Cara&acus's name. 



No 
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No tender virgin heard the impaflion'd youth 
Breathe his warm vows, and fwear eternal truth : 
No fire, encircled by a blooming race, 
View'd his own features in his infant's face : 
The favage knew not wedlock's chafter rite ; 
The torch of Hymen pour'd a common light j 
As paflion fir'd, the lawlefs pair were blefs'd ; 
And babes unfather'd hung upon the breaft. 

Such was the race, who drank the light of day, 
When loft in weftern waves Britannia lay. 
Content they wander'd o'er their heaths and moors, 
Nor thought, that ocean roll'd round other fliores. 
Viewing the fires, that blaz'd around their fkies, 
Mid the wide world of waters fet and rife: 
They vainly deem'd, the twinkling orbs of light 
For them alone illum'd the vault of night ; 
For them alone the golden lamp of day 
Held its bright progrefs through the heavVs high way. 

When the chill breeze of morning overhead 
Wav'd the dark boughs, that roof 'd his fylvan bed, 
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Up the light Briton Sprung — to chace the deer 

through Humberts vales, or heathy Cheviot drear. 
anguid at noon his fainting limbs he call 
On the warm bank, and fought his coarfe repaft. 
With acorns, fliaken from the neighbouring oak, 
Or faplefs bark, that from the trunk he broke, 
His meal he made; and in the cavern'd dell 
Drank the hoarfe wave, that down the rough rocks fell. 
At eve retracing flow his morning road 
With wearied feet he gain'd his wild abode. 
No city rofe with fpires and turrets crownM ; 
No iron war from rocky ramparts frown'd : 
But plain and fimple, in the fhadowy wood, 
The fhapelefs rude-conftructed hamlets ftood : 
O'er the deep trench an earthy mound arofe, 
To guard the fylvan town from beafts and foes. 
The crackling fire, beneath the hawthorn made, 
With chearful blaze illum'd the darkfome glade. 
Oftimes beneath the fheltering oak was rpread 
With leaves and fpoils of beads the ruftic bed : 
In open fky he refts his head, and fees 

through the waving trees. 



On 
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On his bare bread the chilling dews defcend ; 
His yellow locks the midnight tempefts rend ; 
Around — the empty wolf in hunger prowls, 
And makes the lonely foreft with his howls : 
Yet health and toil weigh down the fenfe, and fteep 
His wearied aching limbs in balmy fleep ; 
Till the pale twilight opes the glimmering glades, 
And flowly gains upon the mid-wood {hades. 

But ah I unwelcome rofe the peaceful morn 
On Albion's fons, for war and glory born. 

Lot how Britannia's woods and hills refound 
With martial yells, and blaze with arms around I 
War is their fport : at day-fpring forth they go 
With fpear and fhield, and find or make a foe : 
Join the wild fight; and with the fetting fun 
Bear home their plunder, and the war is done. 
Twixt bordering tribes eternal difcords reign'd ; 
Not foreign foes thefe native feuds reftrain'd : 
Elfe nurs'd in arms, and prodigal of breath, 
And, reft of freedom, nobly wooing death, 
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Had Albion's warlike ftatcs united pour'd 
The god-like vengeance of the patriot fword ; 
Julius had fteer'd with daring helm in vain 

«o illes embofom'd in the Atlantic main ; 
or Rome's imperial eagle, borne on high, 
Had fpread her pinions in our Northern fky. 

Furious, as mountain beafts, the tribes engage, 
With yells, and clanging arms, and frantic rage. 
Rapid the Briton hurls the bolts of war, 
Mounted, like Fate, upon his fcythed car! 
Refiftlefs fcours the plain, and burfts the files, 
As mad Tornadoes fweep the Indian ifles ; 
The fcythes and hooks with mangled limbs hung round, 
Yet quick, and writhing ghaftly with the wound : 
Adown the madding wheels in torrents pour 
The empurpled fmoaking ftreams of human gore : 
While high in air the fighs and flirieks and groans 
Afcend, one direful peal of mortal moans. 
Pale, panic-ftruck, and fix'd as in a trance, 

Romans flood, and drop'd the ufelefs lance : 



And 



And fear'd, their venturous banners were unfurl'd 
Beyond the confines of the mortal world; 
And more than men, horrific in their might, 
Dar'd them from Albion's cliffs to fatal fight. 

Thus fought Britannia's fons :— « >but when overthrown, 
More keen and fierce the flame of freedom (hone. 
Ye woods, whofe cold and lengthened traces of (hade 
Rofe on the day, when fun and ftars were made ; 
Waves of Lodore, that from the mountain's brow 
Tumble your flood, and fhake the vale below 5 
Majeftic Skiddaw, round whofe tracklefs fteep 
Mid the bright fun-dune darkforoe tempefts fweep ; 
To you the patriot fled : his native land 
He fpurn'd, when proffer'd by a conqueror's hand : 
In you to roam at large? to lay his head 
On the bleak rock, unclad, unhous'd, unfed : 
Hid in the aguifh fen whole days to reft, 
The numbing waters gather'd round his breaft : 
To fee Defpondence cloud each rifing mom, 
And dark Defpair hang o'er the years unborn: 

C Ye 
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r et here, ev'n here, he greatly dar'd to lie* 
And drain the lufcious dregs of liberty ; 
Outcaft of nature, fainting, wafted, wan, 
To breathe an air his own, and live a Man. 



But when with conqueft crown'd, he taught his foes, 
What free-born man on free-born man beftows. 
He, in the pride and infolence of war, 
Ne'er bound the indignant captive to his car;. 
Nor with ignoble toils or fervile chains 
Debas'd the blood, that fwells the hero's veins ; 
Nor meanly barter' d for unworthy gold 

She foul, that animates the human mould : 
ut reverenc'd kindred valour, though o'erthrown ; 
Difdain'd to hear a warrior meanly moan ; 
Gave him to die ; and by the generous blow 
eftor'd that freedom he had loft below. 



E ' 



For -ftmple nature taught his foul to rife 
To nobler powers, and realms beyond the (kics. 

Though to his view the Almighty Voice had ne'er 
Stay'd the proud fun amid his bright career t 






Pour'd 
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Pour'd from the flinty rock the cryftal ftream 5 
Or fhed on iighdefs eyes the gladfome beam ; 
Bad the deep waters of the main divide, 
And ope an highway through the pathlefs tide ; 
Or ftiffen'd corfes, cold and pale in death, 
Blum with new life, and heave again with breath 1 
Yet gazing round him he beheld the God 
Hold in all nature's works his dread abode : 
He few him beaming in the diver moon, 
Effulgent burning in the blaze of noon, 
On the dark bofom of the ftorm reclin'd, 
Speaking in thunder, riding on the wind, 
And, 'mid the earthquake's awful riot hurl'd, 
Shaking the deep foundations of the world. 

Hence Superflition fprung in elder time, 
Wild as the foil, and gloomy as the clime. 

Midft rocks and waft.es the Grove tremendous rofe : 
O'er the rude altars hung in dread repofe 
A twilight pale; like the dim fickly noon, 
When the mid-fun retires behind the moon* 
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1 rom founding caverns rufh'd the darkfome flood ; 
Each antique trunk was ftain'd with human blood. 
'Twas fung, that birds in terror fled the floade ; 
That lightnings harmlefs round the branches play'd ^ 
And, in the hour of fate, the Central Oak 
Shook with the fpirit of the god, and fpoke. 
The Roman check'd awhile his conquering band, 
And dropt the imperial Eagle from his hand; 
And feem'd, while fhuddering borne tlirough Mona's wood^ 
To tread the confines of the Stygian flood. 

What direful rites thefe gloomy haunts difgrace, 
Bane of the mind, and fliarae of man's high race J 
'Twas deem'd, the circles of the waving wand,. 
The myftic figures, and the muttering band, 
Held o'er all nature's works as powerful fway, 

ts the great Lord and Maker of the day. 
ocks, by infernal fpells and magic prayer, 
Shook from their bafe, and trembled high in air. 
The blafled ftars their fading light withdrew ; 
The labouring moon fhed down a baleful dew ; 

Spirits 
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Spirits of hell aerial dances led; 

And rifted graves ^ave up the pale cold dead. 

Imperial Man, creation's Lord and Pride,, 

To crown the facrificial horrors, died t. 

That Hems, diifely pleas'd, in joyous mood, 

Might fleih their fwords., an£ glut their fcythes wjt& feiooj 

And Taranis, amidft his tempefts, (mile, 

And roll innocuous thunders o'er their ifle~ 

By rites thus dread the Druid Priests jrapre&'ct 
A facred horrqr pji ^he-iavage breaft- 

Hail heav*h-Boiai Seers, whdfe tragic fingers fining 
The Cambrian lyre j who Locrine's triumphs rung 
To the dark, haunts of Snowdon's icy cayes,. 
Plinlimmon's .difisV aiid Deva^s haunted waves ;.. 
Or where, as Vaga. roll'.d ^her winding flood, 
High on the grey rocks wav'.d the hanging wood.. 
Ye, wandering frequent hy romantic 'dreams, 
With harps, that glitter'd to the moonls j>ale beams, 
Sooth'd by y pur midnight hymns the warrior's ghoft, 
Whofe cold bones whiten! d Arvon's dreary coaft. 
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fung the courfcs of the wandering moon ; 
The fun-beam darken' d in the blaze of noon ; 
The ftars unerring in their glittering fpheres ; 
The fure proceflion of the circling years; 
And the dread Powers, that rule the world on high, 
And hold celeftial fynods in the fky. 
When hoftile nations met with barbarous clang, 
And the wild heath with yelling fquadrons rang ; 
When beams of light from ferried lances ftream'd, 
And vivid flames o'er the high heavens gleam'd : 
Fir'd by your magic fongs, the Briton pour'd 
A tenfold fury ; dar'd the uplifted fword ; 

tnvy'd the (hades of chiefs in battle flain ; 
nd burn'd to join them on the etherial plain. 
For warrior Souls, ye fung, would deathlefs bloom, 
When the cold limbs lay mouldering in the tomb : 
From the pale ftiffning corfes wing their flight, 
And rife in kindred mould to life and light ; 
Again in arms fill the dire yell of war ; 
Again .to havoc drive the fcythed car, 
Till earth and air and feas fhould fink in flame, 
The fiery deluge melting nature's frame : 



When, 
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When, amidft blazing orbs, the warrior-foul, 

Borne through the milky way and ftarry pole, 

Would painlefs tenant through eternal years 

Manfions of pureft blifs in brighter fpheres: 

In martial fports engage its kindred mades. 

Tame the wild fteeds, and brandish gleaming blades^ 

Or on the clouds reclin'd, with breaft on fire, 

Lift the heroic ftrains of CadwalFs lyre.;;. 

In Mador's verfe renew its mortal toils ^, 

And mine through Hod's fongs in hoftile fpoils. 



In Albion's ancient days, midft northern fnows, 
Hardy and bold^ immortal' freedom rofe.- 
She roam'd the founding margin of the deepj 
Conway's wild bank, and Cader's craggy fteep r 
A bloody wolf-ikin o'er her back was fpread; 
An axe fhe bore ; and wild weeds grac'd her head. 
On Snowdon's cliffs reclin'd me watch'd on high 
The tempeft-driven clouds, that crofs'd the iky ; 
Or caught with Jiftening ear the founding gale, 
When the dread war-fong (hook the diftant dale.. 



At battle's clofe me roam'd the enfanguin'd plain, 

And gaz'd the threatening afpects of the (lain. 

Now from ignoble floth me rarely rofe, 

For favage freedom finks to mute repofe ; 

.Now to wild joys, and the bowl's maddening powers 

Oave up the torpid fenfe and liftlefs hours ; 

.Now joyful faw the naked fword difplay'd, 

Though brother's blood flow'd reeking from the blade. 

ly tyrants funk me rofe more proudly great, 

s ocean fwells indignant in the flrait ; 

id, borne in chains from Cambria's mountains bleak, 

I 
ais'd virtue's generous blufli on Caefar's cheek. 



But ah ! full many a dark and ftormy year 
She dropt o'er Albion's ifle the patriot tear. 
Retir'd to mountains from the craggy dell 
She caught the Norman curfeu's tyrant knell : 
Sad to her view the baron's caftle frown'd 
Bold from the fteep, and aw'd the plains around : 
She forrowing heard the papal thunders roll, 
And mourn'd the ignoble bondage of the foul : 




She 
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She blufli'd, O Cromwell, blufh'd at Charles's doom 5 
And wept, mifguided Sidney, o'er thy tomb. 

But now reviv'd (he boafts a purer caufe, 
Refin'd by fcience, form'd by generous laws: 
High hangs her helmet in the banner' d hall, 
Nor founds her clarion but at honor's call. 
Now walks the land with olive chaplets crown'd, 
Exalting worth, and beaming fafety round : 
With fecret joy and confcious pride admires 
The patriot fpirit, which herfelf infpires : 
Sees barren waftes with unknown fruitage bloom 5 
., Sees Labour bending patient o'er the loom; 
Sees Science rove through academic bowers ; 
And peopled Cities lift their (piry towers : 
Trade fwells her fails, wherever ocean rolls, 
Glows at the line, and freezes at the poles : 
While through unwater'd plains and wondering meads 
Waves not its own the obedient River leads. 

But chief the god-like Mind, which bears imprefs'd 
Its Maker's glorious image full confeft ; 

D Noblefl 
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Nobleft of Works created ; niore divirieV 

Than all the ftarry worlds, that nightly fhine 5 

Form'd to live on, unconfcious of decay, 

When the wide univerfe mail melt away : 

The Mind, which, hid in favage breads of yore,. 

Lay, like Golconda's gems, an ufelefs ore 5 

Now greatly dares fublimeft aims to fcan * x 

Enriches fcience, and ennobles man ; 

Unveils the femblance, which it's God beftow'd 5 

And draws more near the fount, from whence it flow'd* 



N O T E S. 

But ycu $ illuftrious Fair Ones, p. 12. 1. 5.] Ineffe cnim fan<ftum qi 
et providum faeminis putant. Tac. de moribus Germ, 'a^aftc* yap rns < 
c'Jaipovia,? apxpyxf uovTai to* yvvcuKag. Strabo, 1. 7.— What is faid of 1 
ancient German women is applied by Mr. Mafon, and our early hiftoria 
to our countrywomen of earlier ages. The important offices, which \\ 
filled in the Government, fo unufual in the Savage State* fully juftify t 
application. 

Wedlock's cbajler rite 9 p. 13. L 5.] Uxores habent deni duodenic 
inter fe communes. 

Si qui funt ex Ills nati r eorum babentur liberi, a quibus primum virgi 
quaeque du&ae fuiit- Caefar de bello Gallico. 

Orfaplefs bark, p. 14. 1. 6.] Dio Nicaeus fays, that the Britons in 
woods would live upon roots or bark of trees. 

Julius bad Jeer d, p- 16. 1. 3.] Vide Tacitus- 

% . Clanging arms, ibid. L 8.] Their arms are a fhield and fliort fpear, 

the lower end whereof is a piece of brafs, like an- apple, that by fhakinj 
they may terrify the enemy. — Camden's Britannia, taken from I 
Nicaeus, out of Xiphilin's Epitome. 

Hid in the aguijbfen, p- 17. 1. 17.] Many ancient writers affert, tl 
the Britons in their retreat would hide themfelves in the bogs up to tl 
chins in water. — Dio Nicaeus, &. &c. 

But wben witb conqueft crowrid, p. 18. 1. 5.] For the train of thouj 
through this paragraph, the author is indebted to a fpeech of Cara&acus 
Mr. JVfafon's Tragedy. 

[Twos fung % tbat birds, p. 20. 1. 3.] Vide Lucan's Defcription o 
Braid's Grove. B. 3. 

W 
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With harps, that glittered, p. 21. '1. 18:] :For the image in this line 
le author is indebted to Mr. Mafon's Cara&acus. 

Wild weeds grac'd her head, p. 23, 1. 16.3 Vide Chatterton's Ode to 
reedom. 

And* borne in chains from, p. 24. 1. \ 1.] Vide Tacitus's account of 
ara&acus at the throne of Claudius. 
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REV. ii. 7. 

HE THAT HATH AN EAR, LET HIM HEAR WHAT THE 
SPIRIT SAITH UNTO THE CHURCHES: TO HIM THAT 
OVERCOMETH WILL I GIVE TO EAT OF THE TREE OP 
LIFE, WHICH IS IN THE MIDST OF THE PARADISE OF 
GOD, 

THE holy Scriptures arc produ&hre of the blef- 
fings which they promife. In the awful book, 
whence the text is taken, a bleffing is pronounced 
on thofe who read and keep the " things which 
" arc written therein a ;" and thofc who have fol* 
lowed the advice have experienced the benefit. 
Even in the more myfterious and as yet partly un-» 
accomplilhed portions of the prophecy, together 
with the raoft alarming views of divine wrath, 
which may deter from fin, there arc blended the 
moft powerful and invigorating calls to love and 
obedience; and as it has been faid, that fcarccly 
one, in thefc later ages, ever ftudied the book at-? 
tentively, whofp labour was not crowned with 
" fbme difcovery worth knowing V fo it may be 
noted, that thofe who have peculiarly devoted their 

* Rev. 1. 3. xxii. 7. 

b Sir Ifaac Newton on Daniel and the Apocalypfe, part ii. 
chap. i. p. 253. 
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time and talents to the fubjed, have been the 
brighteft ornaments of their days. The prophecy 
was revealed by Jefus Chrift to his beloved difciple 
John; and the chara&er of the penman, the pa- 
tience, humility, and devout affe&ion of him that 
leaned on the bofom of his Lord, have been vifi- 
ble in the fcholars and interpreters of his ^ork c . 
Guided by Him that " was dead, and is alive for 
" evermore V* they now reft with Him, They over- 
came in death, and therefore " eat of the tree of 
" life, which is in the midft of the paradife of God. 
" He that hath an ear, let'him hear what the Spirit 
" faith unto this churches/* 

In the churches, thus emphatically addreffed by 
the Holy Spirit, two things efpecially demand 
our attention ; their Conftitution, and their Con- 
dud. The former, if it ihall appear to be like our 
own, will not fait, with -God's blefting, to con- 
firm our faith $ the latter will infpire and regulate 
our pra&ice< 

Firft then it is obfervable, that the epiftles from 
Chrift to thefe feven churches are addrefled to the 
Angels of thofe churches ; and the angels are repre- 
sented as ftars in the right hand of the Son of Man, 

c I will mention three only, Mr. Mede, Bifhop Bagot, and 
his efteemed friend (" O name for ever honour'd, eyer dear") 
Dr. Townfon. 

d Rev. i. 19. 



whofe " countenance was as the fun fhineth in his 
u ftrengthV Of thefe ftars there is no one of 
greater magnitude and luftre than the reft, commu- 
nicating to them light and heat; the feven are 
equally and alike in the right hand of Chrift, reple- 
nished with radiance by Him alone. He " walketh 
" in the midft of the feven golden candlefticks f , v 
and is alike prefent, without any intervening vice* 
gerent, in all the churches denoted by them. 

The teftimony of Jcfus is direded to his ferVants 
on earth, not to the bleffed angels in heaven. The 
angels therefore here are the Minifters of the 
churches; a circumftance which was fo obvious, 
that this part of the vifion was not, like the reft, 
explained to St. John. The churches are feven, 
and the angels alio (even ; and the epiftles are ad- 
drefled refpe&ivcly to the angels of the churches ; 
to the angel of the church of Ephefus, to the angel 
of the church in Smyrna, and fo on. The churches 
therefore were governed, not by feveral coordinate 
paftors, but each of them by one fiiperintending 
miniftcr, whofe authority, under. Chrift, was inde- 
pendent and fuprcme. 

What then, it is material to inquire, was the 
nature and amplitude of thefe churches ? Were 
they fo many individual congregations only, one in 

e Rev. i. i5, r Rev. ii. i. 
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each of thefc great cities, with one miniiter pre- 
fiding in each as their voice and head ? This is, on 
the face of the account, highly improbable ; and we 
have collateral evidence to prove, that the facft could 
not be fo ; and a fliort reference to thefe authentic 
documents, fome of them anterior to the date of 
the Apocalypfe, and others nearly coeval with it, 
will at the fame time confirm the idea which the 
Apocalypfe fuggefts of the primitive churches, as 
feverally governed by one chief paftor, who held 
immediately from Chrift himfelf, not by an affem- 
bly of equal minifters. 

One of the churches, and the firft named, per- 
haps on account of the fame both of the city and 
the church, is that of Ephcfus. At Ephefus St, Paul 
preached the gofpel " by the fpace of three years 8 ." 
Here it was, that * f a great door and effectual was 
<• opened" to him h . Here it was, that u the word 
M of the Lord fo mightily grew and prevailed/' that 
the worfhipers of the great goddefs Diana feared 
left her temple fhould be defpiied, and her magni- 
ficence deftroyed '. The multitude of converts, 
that occafioned this alarm, never could affemble, for 
the purpofe of divine worlbip, in one place. There 
were afluredly various congregations; as it is alfo 
evident there were numerous teachers. Hence St. 



« Atts xix, 10. xx. 31* 
1 A£U xix. 20, 27. 



• 1 Cor. xvi. 9. 



Paul befought Timothy to abide at Ephefus, to 
" charge fome that they teach no other dodrine V 
and hence he ient from Miletus to Ephefus, " and 
" called the ciders of the church V 

It matters not whether the term Elders here de- 
notes Preflbyters, or Bifhops, or includes both. New* 
names, which are commonly metaphorical, not en- 
tirely new combinations, feldom acquire at once 
their appropriate and technical fignification. Even 
the word Chrift is never ufed in the gofpels with- 
out fome diftindive adjunct, to {hew that it means 
cxcluiively the Meffiah. In St. Paul's days there- 
fore in the church of Ephefas, including perhaps 
the dependent neighbourhood (for in the Apoftle's 
hafte there was fcarcely time to convene a iynod 
from various diftant places) there were many con- 
gregations and many paftors ; and when full thirty 
years, under the care of Timothy and other labour- 
ers in the fame vineyard, had increafed the number 
of believers in Chrift, ftill this u Epheiian church m /' 
as it is ftyled in the Apocalypfe, was but one vine. 
If her branches were large, and her hufbandmcn 
numerous, they were all fubje& to one fteward, to 
one " angel," one paramount guide and govcrnour 
of the whole. 



k I Tim. i. 3. 
1 AGts xx. 17. 

m Rev. ii. it * r iS Efwnj* ixKXytri&f. 

B 
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Clement, the fellow-labourer of St. Paul, whofe 
name, he fays, was in the book of life \ wrote his 
celebrated epiftle to the Corinthians foon after the 
martyrdom of that Apoftle, to which he alludes °, 
In this epiftle he fpeaks of the triple order and 
diftinft offices of the Chriftian priefthood, not in- 
deed under their appropriate names, but under thofe 
of the Levitical priefthood p ; in the room of which, 
by His will and appointment, who fceth the end 
from the beginning, and framed the firft covenant 
to be introdu&ory to the fecond, the minifters of 
the Chriftian church fucceeded, Clement fays 
moreover, that the Apoftles conftituted thefe paf- 
tors, knowing by our Lord Jefus Chrift that dil- 
putes would arifc, particularly with regard to the 
name of Epifcopacy f . 

This was before St* John wrote the Apocalypfe* 
About ten years after it was written, namely in 
the year of Chrift 107, Ignatius, on his way to 
martyrdom at Rome, addrefled cpiftles to fcme of 
thefe Apocalyptic churches, and to certain others ; 
beginning, as St* John does, with the church of 
Ephefus. It is fcarcely poffible to open the inva- 
luable letters of this companion of the Apoftles 
without perceiving immediately, that there were 
then three orders of minifters in the Chriftian 



* Phil. It. 3. 

* §. 40. 4;. 



■ Clem, Ep, to Cot. $,5. 
* f 44. 
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church, called by the fame names, and invefted 
with the. fame powers, as at prefent. He fays, 
" Bifhops were appointed by the will of Jefus 
" Chrift to the ends of the earth V* that we fhould 
look upon them, as we would upon the Lord him- 
felf ; ,f the Bifliop prefiding in the place of God, 
" the Prefbyters in the place of the council of the 
" Apoftles, and the Deacons being entrufted with 
" the miniftry of Jefus Chrift § ." " Attend," con- 
tinues he, " to the Bifliop, and to the Prefbytery, 
" and Deacons V " without thefe there is no 
« church \" 

St. Paul urges the example of the churches as a 
powerful argument for uniformity and order; and 
he informs us, that he every where taught and or- 
dained the fame things, with refpeft even to mat- 
ters of private decorum and propriety \ It is im- 
poilible to fuppofe, that he did not, and his compa- 
nions, we have feen, allure us he did, purfue the 

9 Ephef. §.3.6. 

• Magnef. §. 6. Comp. Trail. §. 3. Smyra. §. 8. 

• Philad. §. 7. 

1 Trail. §.3. In exa& conformity with the exifting order of 
one chief pallor and feveral fubordinate miniftcrs, it is obferva- 
ble, that in thefe epiflles the expreflion almoft invariably is, 
" the bifliop, the prefbyters, and deacons." And St. Paul, for 
the fame reafon, feems to fpeak in the fame manner : " The 
" bifliop ($« 8v rov iTrirxytov) muft be blamelefs— like wife the 
u deacons/' 1 Tim. iii. a. 8. 

• 1 Cor, iv. 17. vii. 17 • xi. 16. xiv. 33. ' 

B 2 
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fame method in an affair of fo much higher mo- 
ment, as the frame and conftitution of the church 
itfclf. No one fpecific form of church government 
is indeed prescribed, nor can perhaps with certainty 
be deduced, from the writings of St. Paul, or from 
any other part of the New Teftamcnt ; but then 
neither is the inftitution of the ChrilVian fabbath 
there recorded, nor the obfervancc of it any where 
injoined. Articles of faith and doctrines necclfary 
to falvation we build on the word of God alone ; 
but matters of difcipline and order, with incidental 
alluiion to, or exprefs mention of, the then fubfift- 
ing practice, might fafely be left, as we find they 
were* under God's bleiTed providence, to the ftand- 
and perpetual comment of univerfal example : 
and as there never was an ag9 or country, profeffing 
to believe in Chrill, from the Apofttes* days to our 
own, in which the Lord's day was not kept as the 
day of Chriftian worlhip, fo neither was there, 
during fifteen hundred years, any part of Chriften- 
dom, of which we have authentic hiftory, in which 
thefc orders of minifters, Bifhops, Priefts, and Dea- 
cons, were not cftablifhed* 



It was the felicity of the church of England to 
enjoy, at the Reformation, and her wifdom to re* 
tain, this primitive and apoftolieal order ; with 
which even the great Reformer of Geneva was fo 
well fatibfied, that, had not the infidious arts of the 
emiflaries of Rome intervened and prevented it, 
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there is reafon tQ believe, he himfclf would have 
adopted epifco'pacy *, and the great and lamented 
anomaly of a church without a bilhop would pro- 
bably to this hour have been unknown in the 
world. 

• * See in Foxes and Firebrands, 1682. part li. p. 11 — 13. ex- 
tract of a Letter " directed to the Bifhops of Winchefter and 
." Rocheftcr" (Gardiner and Ponett, as the margin fays) in 
which it is faid, " It is the opinion of our learned men now at 
u Trent, that the fchifms in England by Edward's Council 
u eftablifhed, will reclaim all the foreign fefts unto their difci- 
< c pline, and thereby be one body united. For Calvin, Bullin- 
€C get, and others have wrote unto Edward to offer their fer- 
(( vice to affift and unite, alfo to make Edward and his heirs 
" their chief Defender, and fo have Bifhops as well as Eng- 
te land ; which if it come to pafe, that heretick Bifhops be fo 
u near, and fpread abroad, Rome and the clergy utterly falls, 
* € You muft therefore make thefe oflfertures of theirs odious to 
€ * Edward and his Council. Receive N. S. and E. L. from 
" Rotterdam, their leflbns are taught them, take you their 
" parts, if checked by the other hereticks 5 for thefe be for 
" rebaptizing, and not for infant baptifm. — Reverend fathers, 
u it is left to you to affift, and to thofe you know are fure to 
«< the Mother-Church. From Delph the 4th Ide of May, 
« Anno Chrifti, 1549. D. G." ■ ' 

When Sir Henry Sidney fhewed Queen Elizabeth this Let n 
ter, found among her Sifter's papers, it " caufed her to exprefs 
u thefe very words : I bad rather than a year's revenue, that my 
" brother Edward and bis Council had feen this Letter ; nay ra- 
" tber than twice my revenue I had feen it fooner. — The Council, 
" upon her Highnefs difcourfe, concluded that Calvin would 
** have eftablifhed Epifcopacy beyond feas, had he been con- 
" fulted herein, and that the hindrance of this offerture caufed 
" much animofity between Reformers, 



have extended our furvey further perhaps 
than was absolutely neceflary for the illuitration of 
the fyitem of the feven Aiian churches* But if it 
was needful, while fome of our Lord's Apoftles 
were ftill living, u to contend tor the faith which 
<v was once delivered unto the faints*," it cannot 
be improper in thefe our days, when things not dis- 
putable are yet difputecl, to recur now and then, on 
occafions like the prefent, to the rock whence we 
are hewn"; to view the folid foundation of Scrip- 
ture and confentient antiquity, on which our truly 
upoltolical church is raifed ; and if, as often hi- 
therto, the floods fhall afiail it, we humbly trull in 
God it will never fall. 

But wc muft return for a moment to the Apoca- 
lyptic churches ; in which the unity and compa<5l- 
nefs of them cannot efcape our notice* St. Paul, 
writing to one of thefe churches, fays, Chrift ap- 
pointed divers paftors and teachers, for the peril 
ing of the laints in the unity of the faith, of know- 
ledge, and of truth b ; and the wildom of the in- 
flitution is ftrikingly exemplified in the inftancc 
before us. The epiftles are written to the angel, 
that is, as wc have now feen, to the biihop, of each 
church : he was, as it were, the pervading fpirit, 
that animated the body, " I received your whole 
" multitude," feys Ignatius, " in Onefimus your 
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? bifhop c ." So clofe was the intimacy, fo confltant 
the intercourft, that what was addreffed to the 
head was in cfFe<$ addreffed to th* body at large ; 
whence the epiftle, which begins as if it were per- 
fonal to one, often and naturally turns to all ; and 
again the epiftle, which is addreffed generally to a 
church, apoftrophizes frequently to the individual 
who prefided in that church. 

. This is the character of St. John ? s latter epiftles, 
and of thofe in the Apocalypfe ; there are traces of 
it in St. Paul ; and it is particularly vifible in thft 
epiftles of Clement and Ignatius. None of theft 
epiftles, neither the infpired nor the itnifcfpired,' 
were of a private nature, but as it were circular 
letters ; to be read by ally and to be retommended 
and enforced by the paftors of the flock, that all 
might be edified in love and hartaony. 

But the conftitution planned by the Will of hea- 
ven to promote peace on earth, will not always eri- 
fure it ; and in adverting to the Example of theft 
early churches, as in other inftances, we find fbme 
things to avoid, as well as fome to imitate. 

In the epiillfes to theft churches, fome particulars 
arc addreffed alike to all the ftven ; and fbme pecu- 
liarly to one or two. The former may be regarded 

. c Ephef. f. i ¥ 
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as leflbns of permanent utility, applicable to all 
churches, and therefore mult not be overlooked ; 
fome of the latter, more feafonable in certain cor- 
refponding cafes, may for brevity be omitted. 

Firft then the feven epiftles, each of them in the 
name of Chrift, commence with this folemn decla- 
ration, u I know thy works !" He who once gave 
himfelf unto death, that he might purchafe to 
himfelf a glorious church, and when he was about 
to afcend unto the Father, faid to his Apoftles, M Lo, 
M I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
<f world V' he doth not forget that his hleiTed pro- 
mife. He is with the fucceflors of the Apoftles, 
with the angels of the churches, in every age. He 
gives efFe<ft to their labours ; he blefles the word of 
life, the ordinances and facraments, in their hands, 
as if what is done by them were done by himfelf. 
He rebukes and chaftens as many as he loves ; and 
he loveth all, for he died for all. To Him we are 
accountable for all our time, and all our talents of 
foul and body. 

Secondly, as the epiftles begin, fo they end, in 
one uniform manner ; with the admonition to hear, 
and with this encouragement : " To him that ovcr- 
u cometh will I give" his appointed reward. The 
vidtor only is crowned ; and the race is for life* 
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There is no time when we may intermit our care, 
and flumber at our pofL No circumftance in the 
account of thefe churches is more feverely repre- 
hended, than the lukewarmnefs and indifference of 
the church of Laodicea. She called herfclf rich, 
and faid, fhe needed nothing ; but (he is counfeled 
to buy gold tried in the fire, that fhe might be 
rich; and white raiment, that fhe might be clothed; 
and white robes are fuch as have been wafhed in 
the blood of the Lamb e , the righteoufnefi of the 
faints'; faith ever a&ive, love ever ardent, prefent- 
ed to God in the name of Chrift. 

Repentance is required in moft, but not in all, 
thefe churches. We know there is no man that 
finneth not ; none therefore who hath not need of 
repentance. But of thefe Apoftolic churches, view- 
ed in their public form and chara&er, there might 
perhaps be one or two, that, like the fpoufe in the 
Canticles, were fair and comely, without fpot or 
wrinkle *; and if any were fb, none more likely 
than the church of Smyrna, guided, as it now was, 
by Polycarp, conftituted bifhop there about two 
years before by St. John h . It is our duty to copy 
the things, which are moft excellent ; and to be, as 



• Rev. vii. 14. 
r Rev. six. 8. 

« Cant. iv. 7. Ephef. v. 27. 

* Iren. lib. iii. c. 3. and Cave Hift. Lit. 
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he is, perhaps prophetically, exhorted. to be, " faith* 
" ful unto death V" 

Laftly, moft of thefe churches were infefted more 
or lefs with heretics and hypocrites ; whence fome of 
them are commended for trying falfe apofttes, and 
fome for hating the de^ds of the Nicolaitans, men of 
corrupt faith* {hewing itfclf, as is common, by. im- 
purity of life. Theje were pretended Jews, that is, in 
the figurative ftyle of the book, pretended Chriftians, 
men nominally fo, not in heart and fincerity. There 
was Jezebel a prophetess; ^nd there w r ere children 
of Balaam, who tempted their brethren to deeds of 
idolatry and licentioufnefs. Againft ail thefe there- 
fore the churches are charged to be watchful, to 
remember how tbey,had received and heard, to 
Strengthen what remained, to hold, faft, and to do 
their firffc. works. 

.Is it. ncceflary, in conclufion, to apply this dif- 
courfe ? The Difficulties of any ftabon may be left 
to thofc who are: in that ftation ; £hey will be furc 
to find them, and feci them forcibly. The Duties 
of an office it is not unfafe to learn fometimes from 
rtranger* and lookers, qu, who are not likely tp ex- 
tenuate the obligation. Moreover, the duties of the 
clergy are in many parts common to the higher and 
to the lower orders, differing in degree, rather than 

1 Rev. ii. 10. 



in kind ; and if wc prefume to exhort others, \vc 
do not excufe ourfelves. 

In looking back to the churches, to which St; 
John wrote, and others contemporary with them, 
we have caufe for unfeigned thanks to God, whofe 
mercy in Chrift has given and preferved to us a 
church, which in form as Well as do&rinc agrees 
with thofe churches, which were planted by the 
Apoftles, and watered with the blood of faints and 
martyrs. If the fame blefled Providence has ex- 
tended to us what thofe early Chriftians did not 
enjoy, civil prote&ion ; if he hath raifed up Kings 
to be the nurfuig fathers, and Queens the nurfing 
mothers, of our Sion ; if he infpires Senators and 
Statefmen to watch over her welfare, and fecurc her 
peace ; thefe accumulated benefits do not leflen the 
debt of gratitude to God, nor cancel "the obligation 
of good-will and fcrvice to mep. 

Did herefies abound in the days of ths Apoftles, 
and in churches of their planting ? It 'is- no" vender 
that they continue to abound ; it is only the dccorp 7 
plifhment of what our blefled Lord arid his' Apoftles 
foretold. T^he caufe Hill , operates, "aqd produces 
its proper fruit. The enemy is not lefs malig- 
nant, nor left a&ive, than he was from the be- 
ginning ; the heart of man is not lefs corrupt, nor 
his felf-will lefs obftinate, than in the ancient ge- 
nerations. 

c z 
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How then m*y wc check the growing evil ? 
Shall we propagate truth by perfecuting its oppo- 
fers ? or meet the enthufiafm of the fe&ary with 
enthufiafm for the church ? God forbid. As the 
Mafter was armed, fo rouft his fervants be. The 
weapons of his warfare were not carnal; he did not 
call down fire from heaven to confume his adver- 
saries. Out of his Mouth goeth ^ two-edged fword": 
and the two-edg?d fword is reafon and Scripture, a 
found underftanding, guided in expounding and ap- 
plying the word of God by the aid of juft criticifm, 
and by the light of primitive antiquity. If argu- 
ments from thefe fources will not convince the 
gain&yer, to the Judge of all he flandeth or falleth. 
" He that is unjuft, let him be unjuft {till : and he 
" that is holy, let him be holy ftill ! ." 

We have feen marvelous events in our days; 
and at this portentous crifis, when the heavens on 
all fides gather blacknefs, who dares affirm, that 
vengeance is difarmed, and all bitternefs pad? In 
the Apocalypfe w? read, that when the witnefTes of 
truth are about to finifh their teftimony, is the 
" beaft that afcendeth out of the bottomlefs pit 
" fhall make war againft them, and fhall overcome 
" them, arid kill them." When this day of terror 
comes, as in God's appointed time come it muft, 
whatever be the precife import of the dreadful pre- 

k Rev. i. i5. ii. 13. 16. xix. 15. 31. 1 Rev. xxii. n. 
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didion, who can fay whether thofe who are firft 
in rank fhall not be foremoft in danger ; expofed 
above others to barbarous indignities and the extre- 
mity of death ? 

Thou therefore, O man of God, who comeft to 
ferve the Lord in the good work and office of a 
Bifliop, prepare thy foul for trial™. If hardfhips 
come upon thee, endure them manfully, as a good 
foldier of Jcfus Chrift. In the words of Ignatius 
to his dear friend Polycarp, whofe " mind he knew 
" was fixed in God, as upon an immoveable rock, 
" Prefs forward in thy courfe ; maintain thy place. 
" Have regard to unity, th%n which nothing is bet- 
" ten Support all in love. Afk more understand - 
" ing than what thou already haft. Bear the infir- 
" mities of all. Where the labour is great, the gain 
"is the more 11 ." For, faith the Lord of thefe 
faints, « Behold I come quickly, and my reward is 
" with me °. Him that overcometh will I make a 
" pillar in the temple of my God, and he fhall go 
" no more out : and I will write upon him the 
" name of my God, and the name of the city of 
" my God, which is new Jerusalem, which cometh 
" down out of heaven from my God : and 1 will 
u write upon him my new name. He that hath 
" an car, let him hear what the Spirit faith unto 
" the churches/* 

M Ecclus. Si. x. i Tim. iii. i. ■ Ignat to Polyc. §. i. 

° Rev. xxii. i%, iii. 12, 13. 
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i TIMOTHY, v. 8. 

IF. Al^Y* PROVIDE NOT FOR HIS OWN, AND SPECI- 
ALLY FOR THOSE OF HIS OWN HOUSE, HE HATH 
DENIED THE FAITH, AND IS WORSE THAN AN 
INFIDEL. 

A BENEFICENT CREATOR hath lent us into the world, 
with the gracious intention of furnifhing us with Tome por- 
tion of happiriefi even here, and of preparing us for a more 
perfect and more tailing happinefs hereafter, if on our parts we 
faithfully attend to what is expe&ed from us, and duly anfwer the 
ends of our creation. Upon a cdmparifon of thefe two interefts we 
have atftake in this world and another, it is obvious, that one of. 
them exceeds the other in an infinite proportion, as much as heaven 
is Higher than the earth, as much as eternity is of longer duration 

than 
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than time, as much as the foul is more valuable than the body; 
and therefore when they interfere and come in competition with 
each other, we can be at no lofs which we ought to prefer. For 
<f what would a man be profited, though he Ihould gain the whole 
fC world*" tohimfelf, jf that were poflible, and enjoy the fulled por- 
tion of human felicity for the n arrow fpan of the lobgeft human life, 
and then be miferable for ever in another date? But it is only the 
perverfenefs of man, which makes thefe two interefts to be at vari- 
ance with each other. They may be joined together in friendly 
union, as the foul and the body are; *nd mtm&f "fopafs thro* things 
" temporal, as that we finally lofe not the t* ngs eternal^." Our 
direftions how to conduct our temporal affairs as inhabitants of the 
earth, and how to manage our fpiritual concerns as candidates for 
heaven, are both contained in thofe facred records which God hath 
been gracioufty pleafed to furniib for our initruclion. .The. latter 
indeed are more fully and more earneftly inculcated tjian the for- 
mer, as they are infinitely more important, and as " the children 
f< of this world are in their generation wifer than thp children of 
fC lightf," and therefore (land not fo much in need of aids beyond 
the help of reafon. At the. fame (Line God has not been unmindful 
of us even in temporal matters. As he has fitted up a world for our 
reception, though full of wants and imperfections in comparifon of 
the glory that fhall be revealed hereafter, yet in reality abounding 
with large and plentiful provifion for the neccfTary accommodations 
and comfortable enjoyments of human life* fo he has, by the mouths 
of his prophets and apoftles, afforded us many ulcful leffons for our 
conduct in life. H thefe have a tendency to make aicn happier, 

even 
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even in the pt efent ftate, they are fo far of importance, and hold a 
worthy place evcn ! in th£ treafures of infpiration. But if it be con- 
fidcrcd, that the Bible is almoft the only book, which a very large 
part of our fellow-chriftians, the labouring'poor, have ability to pro- 
cure, and that their ftock of knowledge is, for the moft part, con- 
fined to what they draw from hence ; if to this be added the great 
reverence and efteem, with which minds well- difpofed receive the 
oracles and inftru&ions of God ; they are to fuch perfons not only 
important, but neceflary, and almoft the only efficacious, means of 
tifeful information. Nay, there is ftill a further reafon for the di- 
re&iohs We meet with in the Holy Scriptures relating to worldly 
matters, that by our conduft Irt thefc rcfpe&s chiefly has God de- 
clared his purpofe to prove our obedience, and to €< know what is 
f c ih our hearts, whether we will keep his commandments, or no*/* 
In matters of faith, we are required to fhow chiefly- the fubmiflion 
ieff onr rea/tm to the declarations of God : in matters relating to prac- 
tice and the conduit of life chiefly are we required to lhow the fub- 
miflion of our wills to the commands of God. In this view therefore 
1 propofe to confidcr the injunftion implied in the text, both as it is 
a neceflary duty incumbent on us as rrien and chriftians, and as it is 
peculiarly fuited to the occafion of our preftnt meeting, « If any 
" provide not for his own," fays the apoftlr, " and fpecially for 
<f thofc of his own houle, he hath denied the faith; and is worfe 
cf than an infidel." 

Now the provifion, which we are hfcre required to make for thole 
"who depend upon us, is of two forts; a fupply of their prefent 

wqnts, 

# Deut, viii. 2, 
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wants, and a refource againft future contingencies. In the higher 
ftations of life, there is very little danger of a failure in either of 
thefe refpeds s unlcfs it be through fomcching worfe than negkft, 
unlefs it be through wilful folly and madnefs, by which the largeft 
fortunes may bediCipatcd, when they are not only impaired by ex- 
travagance, but thrown away by a hazard. In the middle ranks wc 
Ice inftances, both of fair opportunities of doing well in the world 
indolently neglc&ed and foolilfoly fqffered to be loft, and alfo of 
large and difpropor donate fortunes amafied, beyond the neceffities, 
beyond the comfortable enjoyments of life, beyond all reafonable 
provifion for eilablifhments for children, or any other good or ufe- 
ful purpofe whatever. But in the lower ranks of fociery, the danger 
is for the moft part all on one fide, and that the mod diftrcfling, 
There is very little danger of thofe, who earn a hard fubfiftence by 
daily labour, engroffing to thcmfelvcs too much of the good thing* 
of this world* The evil, to which they are moftexpofed, lies in the 
other extreme > where being only in the receipt of fmall pittances of 
worldly gain, they live, as wc ufually cxprefs it , from, band to mouth $ 
hout ceconomy, without forefight, without any exertion or en- 
deavour to render their prefent fituations more comfortable, or their 
future profpe&s more pleafing. 

Now it is the bufinefs of religion to recall men in fuch circum- 
ftances from this indolent habit of thinking and living, and to 
remind them of the duties they owe tothemfelves and their families. 
Perhaps it is not in their power co mend their fituations^ fo as to 
acquire a better income : perhaps thev may be in the regular re- 
ceipt of ftated fums, which are the fair and full price of their 

labour. 
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labour, I have put the cafe here of the lowed fituation in life* (o 
that what I have to urge upon it will apply with ftill ftrongcr force 
to thofe who have better opportunities, when it is feen what is ex- 
pected even from fuch perfons as thefe, I have put the cafe alfo in 
themoft unfavourable view, where the price of daily labour is a 
fixed furri, and the conftant receipt, even where we fuppofe no in- 
terruptions from ficknefs, muft be invariably the fame, where there 
are no advantages to improve. 

Here then, it is plain, there i* nothing to be gained: the only 
care that can reafonably be cxpc&ed is, that nothing be ioft. And 
would to God, that there were lefs room for complaint on this head, 
than there too commonly is ! Is it for perfons of this defcription td 
fpend their little pittances, of any part of them, in intoxicating li- 
quors ? And yet it is wirh perfons of this defcription that our ale- 
houfes are generally filled. Do they conGder, that the liquor; 
which they purchafe in this way, they buy, in the firft place, at 
double the price of what they could have it made for at home ? A 
large duty is raifed upon it towards the public revenue, befides the 
profit which accrues to thofe who furnilh fuch houfes of entertain- 
ment, and gain a disputable livelihood out of the bowels of the 
poor.* Is it, I lay, for perfons of this defcription to purchafe 

B liquor 

• Hie author is not Under any apprehenlidns of being thought a bad citizen, in 
confcquence of what he here advances in difparagement of the public revenue.— 
His argument, whatever way it may make in the world, which* he is afraid, will 
be very little, will produce very fmall effects indeed upon this branch of ezcife. 
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liquor at a double price ? Is their money (o hardly come at, in (6 
jmall quantities^ and fo much to le done with it ; and can they afford 
to fquander it in fuch a manner, as to receive only bal/iis value in 
return ? But this is not all j they not only buy what they drink too 
dear f they alio drink too much. If they were fatisfied with moderate 
refrefhment, fuch as they would take at home ; if they were even 
iansfied when Nature fays, It is enough j (though it is not for 
perfons in fuch circumftanccs to fatisfy the utmoft demands of Na- 
ture) the evil would be ft ill comparatively fmalh They are too 
often drawn on to excefs. Thus their money is confumed, their 
time wafted, their health impaired. They have fooliflily fquan- 

dered 



But if thefe effects were even to beconfiderablc, the acquifition to be gained to the 

. community by the of induftry, frugality, ;itid good order, would more 

than compeni. iminutton of revenue* A royal proclamation, tending ro 

produce fuch effects in a far more conlidcrable degree, was published a very few 

years ago, recommending the fupprefllon of unneceffary public houfes. It was 

fupportctl by the r -S at their quarter fcffions. Measures for the 

purpofc are now purfuing in many places \\v\\ >;oed effect. The author is 

g in the fame caufe, though in another way ; and of ufwg 

iiis weak endeavours towards the promon tbtfc order and private happinefs, 

to botL which houfes of public entertainment are in very many inftances extremely 

i rendered injurious to the private happinefs of ind 
lufficicnt proof, it i ced in this difenurfc : and that they are 

iendly to public order and the peace cf fockty, cannot well be doubted, when 
tcrcd, that almoft all qur.rrels among the lower clafs of people are ther© 
begun and fomented ; that the paffions are h flamed to their BCOtofl pitch ofphrcn- 
ad ready to carry men nn to any cxccffcs whatever; and that ha) LJfipieil 

xpence arc induced and confirmed* which lead to confequcnccs moft pernici- 
ous to focicty. 
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dercd what they had diligently earned ; they have encroached per- 
haps upon the time when they (hould have returned to their em- 
ployments i and they may require further time to recover from 
their debauch, before they are fit for labour. 

In the mean time, their families are perhaps in want of the com- 
mon neceflaries of life. The anxious wife is perhaps waiting with 
impatience for the return of her hufband with his weekly earnings, 
and, after much deliberation, has at length determined within her- 
felf how they may be laid out to the bed advantage. The half-clad, 
half-fed children are perhaps crying out for bread to their helplefs 
mother, 'who has it not to give them, till the father comes in with 
the means of procuring it. 

Call you the wretch a Cbriftian, who, under circumftances 
like thefe, is confuming his gains upon himfelf, upon his beaftly 
appetite ? No, my brethren : " he hath denied the faith ;" he hath 
renounced his religion. Call him not a Cbriftian j call hirh 
not a man. It is n©t the office of religion, it is the mere impulfe of 
Nature, which teaches parents to provide food for their children. 
cc What man is there of you," fays our Saviour, (not what true fer- 
cc vant of God, but "what man is there") whom if his fan aft 
" bread, will he give him a (lone ? or if he aft a fifh, will he give 
" him a ferpent ?*" For men, without being dire&ed to it by reli- 
gious motives, nay even " being evil" as our Lord obferves, and 
fitting loofe from all religious obligations, are taught by Nature 
to cc give good gifts unto their children.-)-" So that he, who is ca- 
capable of afting in that unfeeling manner which I have defcribed, 

B 2 fo 
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cry like ihe cafe put by our Lord, of <f giving a Ton a ltone when 
cf hcafks for bread/* (which he puts as a cafe which Nature muft re- 
volt at;) fuch a man, I fay, n hath" not only « denied the faith," 
but he is moreover u vvorfe than an infidel," worfe than a pcrfon 
who has never allied himfelf to the merciful Jefus, but who retains 
only the common feelings, and common propenfities, of a man. 

How very different is the condutt to be obferved by thofe who 
unite themfelves in wedlock, as men and Chrillians ! " For this 
t( caufc fhall a man leave his father and mother," — (tesve them ? 
not leave them deflitute of fupport, if they ftand in need ofaftlft- 
ance j for no obligation or alliance a man can enter into can ever 
cancel the obligation he is under to relieve his aged parents in dif- 
trefs: this is a duty, which if Nature do not plead for lb earneftly 
as ihe does for the fupport of children ; though the alliance is in the 
lame degree, and /hould moreover be ftrengthened by the additi- 
onal obligations of gratitude; and though many perfons, I am afraid* 
who have their parents to fupporr, do it very fparingly and very 
grudgingly, who yet think no expencc too great to be beftowed 
upon their children, no provifion too ample to be laid up for them j 
yet a duty ftill more forcibly inculcated in fcripture than the other, 
as I might fhow more at large, if it did not carry me too far away 
from my prefent argument, and even fttongly implied in the pre- 
fent text I have chofen* :— but) c< for this caufe fhall a man leave 

« his 
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" his father and mother/* withdraw himfelf from their roof, de- 
tach himfelf from that conftant fociety and uninterrupted inter- 
courfe he hath hitherto had with them, " and fhall be joined unto 
€€ lib wife, and they two (hall be one flefh*." The connexion and 
intimacy of pcrfons in this ftateare naturally fuch, as that, in the 

original 
* Epli. v. 31. Sec my Sermon on Profane Swearing, page 10. 

thofe, which were promulgated with fo much pomp and folemnity, which " God 
dpakef" from Mount Sinai, and which were " written with the finger of GodJ," 
to be tranfmitted down to all generations. — It is alfo, not only fanclioned by au- 
thority, but encouraged, as St. Paul obferves, by a " promifej." of a particular 
blefling. — In is vindicated from the corrupt glofTes and traditions of the Scribes 
and Pharifees by our Lord himfelf; who inftrucls us, that no man has a right to 
*< fay to his father or mother, it is a gift, by whatfoever thou mighteft be profited 
«' by mc M j" that is, that the afliftance, which a man affords his parents in diftrefs 
is by no means to be regarded as a voluntary acl, which may either be done or let 
alone, (for fuch would be the confequence to which this would lead,) but that it is 
his bounden and indifpenfable duty to afford them all convenient afliftance. — The 
mod beautiful comment upon this duty, and perhaps not the lead forcible, is 
the cxprcflion of our Saviour upon the crofs, when taking leave of his mother. 
" When Jefus therefore faw his mother, and the difciple (landing by whom he 
*' loved, he faith unto his mother, Woman, behold thy fon! Then faith he to 
" the difciple, Behold thy mother! *" The mere fuggefting of fuch an idea was, he 
knew, fufficicnt to teach his mother what (he had now to trull to, and his difciple 
what it was that he expected from him. Accordingly, " from that hour that 
difciple," as he himfelf informs us he underflood the hint, " took her unto hi: 
f« own home." 

t vcrfi 1. % £*• **»• !&• 4- Eph. vi. 2. 

•• Matt. xv. 5. 

• John xix. 26, 27. 
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original inflitution of marriage by God himfelf, they are reprcftnt- 
id under the fiinilitude of an union offubftance : and to render this 
idea ftronger in the firft inftancc, we are told, that Eve was actu- 
ally formed out of part of the original fubftance of Adam's body*. 
reeably to this notion, we find the apoftle thus exprefllng him- 
iclf : cc So ought men to love their wives, as their own bodies : he 
11 that loveth his wife, lovcth himfclf : for no man ever yet hated 
" his own flefli ; but nourifheth and cherifheth it, even as the Lard 
" the cburch\" Here he fuggefts another idea, which, he obferves, 
" is a great myftery ;" bringing in another argument from the al- 
liance between Chrift and his church, and his great love for his 
fpoufe the church ; an argument of lb fpiritual and refined a nature, 
as to be involved in " myftery" and oblcurity to thole, who have 
not arrived at the higheft attainments in chriflian knowledge and 
christian perfe&ion. 

Between a man and his wife then, as reprefented under the fimi- 
litude of their being " one fltfh,'' there exifts, or Ihould exift, an 
union of interefts, of cares, of comforts, of habits, of difpofitions. 
They have feparated thcmfelves from all the reft of the world, have 
forfoken their old connections and kindred, and are intimately united 
together for the purpofe of being mutually ferviceable to each other, 
and of rearing and fupporting the offspring of fuch an union. 



A man then (if he would allow himfelf to think juftly on the 
■Vft) has no right to rerain to himfelf an undue proportion of his 

earnings, 

# Gen. li. 21, f Eph. v. zS f 29. 
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earnings, which he is to (hare with his wife ; even apart from the 
confideration of children, and before any children arc actually 
born, which is a circumftance which does not always happen. If 
he does, his aft is of the fame nature as a fraud in a partnerfhip in 
trade, when a man appropriates to his own individual ufe what he 
has only an equal and divided property in with another man. It 
may perhaps be dill better illuftratcd by a comparifon with the 
criaie of Ananias* 

In the infant ftate of the chriftian church, when the imprcffion* 
of the new doftrines of the gofpel were fo peculiarly ftrong and 
lively on men's minds, and the " demonftration of the Spirit*,'' 
which accompanied the preaching of the Apoftles, was fo irrefiftibly 
powerful and convincing, their imaginations were warmed to fuch 
a degree, that, as they raifed their thoughts to heavenly contem- 
plations, they were weaned from all attachment to earthly objefts. 
A confequence of this was the giving up of a diftinftion of property, 
and the general furrender of the.polTeffions of individuals into a 
common (lock, for the more equal fupport and convenience of the 
whole body of chriftiansf. In this ftate of things, the facrcd 
hiftory informs us, that " a certain man, named Ananias, with 
f< Sapphire his wife, fold a poffeflion, and kept back part of the 
price, his wife alfo being privy to it, and laid it at the Apoftles' 
feet J." In this cafe, the crime of Ananias confifted not in giving 
up only a part of his property inftead of the whole, as others had 
done; for this whole procedure was purely a voluntary aft, and he 

wan 

* I Cor. ii. 4. + Sec Arts iv. 52, 34, 39. J Arts v. 1, ?. 
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at liberty to keep back both the part, and the whole of his 
property, without incurring any guilt by fo doing. But his crime 
confifted in retaining part of his property, when he had folemnly 
profeffed to have furrendered the whole ; and profefied this to the 
Apoftles, whom he mud have known to be enabled by the Spirit ro 
difcern his falfehood : and therefore he is juftly charged by Sr, 
Peter in thefe terms; cc Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine heart 
,c to lie to the Holy Ghofl, and to keep back part of the price of 
M the land ? Whiles it remained, was it not thine own ? and after 
" it was fold, was it not thine own power ? Why haft thou con-* 
" ceived this thing in thine heart ? thou haft not lied unto men, 
" but unto GodV 

In like manner, as long as a man remains unmarried, he is free 
from the obligation which he takes upon himfelf, when he makes 
a woman his wife. For then his property, both what he pofleffed 
ar the time, and what he may hereafter acquire, is no longer at Ms 
own fole and fcparate dilpofalf : and therefore if he deprives his 
wife of that property which he had before given up to her, to be 
maintained out of it in common with her, as out of a joint flock, he 
incurs a guilt fimilar to that of Ananias, and renounces the folemn 

engagemept, 



* Vcrfcs 3, 4, 

f The law of this country goes upon this principle. Even in cafes of large 
property, it does not deem it fufficient, that a man Aiould bequeath his wife a bare 
maintenance only : (he muft not only hare a fubfiflcncc, and be enabled to live, 
bin fire mull be enabled to live in a manner fuitablc to his ftation and circumstances, 

even. 
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engagement, to which he pledged himfelf before God, " With all 
« my worldly goods 1 thee endowf." 

But it is not only a (hare in her hufband's property, which a wife 
ha* a right to claim : She has a claim upon his time, (he has a claim 
upon his affe&ions, (he has a claim upon him for every afllduity and 
attention it is in his power to afford her. In his abfence, whilft he 
is engaged in his neceffary employment, flic is folitary and confined 
at home : fhc eats her morfel of provifion fparingly and with lefs 
rcliih without her bofom -friend, and referves her better meal, to 
partake it with him at his return. How peaceable, how happy, is 
domeftic life, in the humbleft cottage, when hufbands fhow this 
token of " love for their wives*," and wives this mark of cc revc- 
cc rence for their hufbands* !" When it happens Qtherwife, when 
the hufband turns his back on his own home, and on a wife always 
pefdy to receive him kindly and gladly 5 and feeks his gratifications 

C in 

f Form of Solemnization of Matrimony. 
* Eph. v. 33. 

«ven where he himfelf wasufed to live in a lower ftile than he might have afforded. 
Where the law is open to take its courfe, and a wife has not accepted a jointure 
in bar of all her claims, fhc is entitled to nearly one half o£ the property which her 
hufband leaves at his death, even after the children are provided for. When huf- 
band and wife arc feparatcd when living, if the caufe of feparation be juft, .the 
. hufband is bound to allow his wife a maintenance for herfelf, which is always 
rated, when compelled, according to his circumflanccs. And if a man defcrts 
his wife, he is accountable to the law, which will take care for her fupport. In all 
cafes then, a wife Jiving with her hufband has furely an equitable claim to an 
equal property in all that he pofTcflbi. 
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in fclfilh intemperance, or in the fociety of fuch, whofe mirth is 
madnefs; then perhaps— if the poor injured woman is not able to 
fupprefs her rcfentment for fuch treatment, and to let it prey upon 
her fpirits in filence, and watte and wear out her conftitution — (he 
betakes herfelf to upbraidings j and all domeftic happinefs is nt an 
end. 



And where children are in the cafe, they have not only to look 
to their parents, to their fathers more efpecially, for the fupport of 
their bodies ; they have a further claim upon them for the cultiva- 
r minds. Some degree of knowledge and fchool-learn 
is neceflary for them in the loweft fbation ; if not enough to 
qualify them for higher employments in life, where they fhow ca- 
pacities for becoming fit for higher employments ; at lead enough 
to qualify them (or reading and understanding that blefled book, 
in which all men have a common (and how dear an) intered**— * 
They mud befides afford them the benefit of a good example, the 
belt leflbn of religion perhaps they are capable of affording them. 

Thejr 

* TothoXt, to whom even i: of fchool-wage k too great a 

rous charitabl tidna for this purpofe in large towns, and 

even in ffl , pretcnt a feafonable affiftancc. 

e children arc of age, and hare opportunities, to carfc 

fs their fiipport, and for that reaibn even their time cannot be 

J to be - -!crn iu (It tut ion of Sunday-Schoolt, 

\ofl every where eiUbltlhcd, b peculiarly adapted. Theic fcfe 

bUmeabk neglect not to make ufe of. Such 

tea learning in the ordinary way, where 

f fuch advantages as thefc, and even where they 

S, will find it not a very difficult, and certainly not 

is teaching them to read. 
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They fhould particularly attend to one thing, in which they are 
apt to be very remifs ; to negleft no opportunities of taking them 
with them to places of public worfhip, when they are of fufficient 
age to join in public devotions, and to profit by public inftrufti- 
bns. By this, and fuch other means as are in their power to attain, 
they are to " bring them up in the nurture and admonition of tfyc 
« Lordf." 

Children are alfo capable of gratifications and difappointments, 
peculiar to their age and habits i which, as conne&ed with their 
happinefs, which at that early period almoft wholly depends upon 
them, parents are to a certain degree bound to confider. And what 
lefs expenfive, what more innocent, and, I may almoft add, what 
more agreeable gratification can they afford them than their com- 
pany at all their leifure hours ? and how dull and melancholy do 
they often render them without it ? The wife looks not with more . 
anxious expc&ation for the return of her hufband from the fatigues 
of labour, that (he may enjoy his conyerfation, watch his looks, and 
in all things ftudy how (he may pleafc him, than the children do to 
partake of thofe playful fports, which none are fo ready to indulge 
them in as a fond parent, aijd none capable of affording fo muct> 
pleafure by them. 

There is tljen fyfficicnt employment for all the money the la- 
bouring poor can honeftly procure, and all the time they can con- 
veniently fpare. It is cruel, it is criminal, to divert cither into 
wrong channels. Let them rarhcr hufband their Jit?le ftock to the 

C z beft 
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bed advantage; and they will find it capable of extending, mud 
further, and anfwering much more ufeful purpofes, than when a 
difproportionate part (and in fuch circumftances the fmallcft part 
is a difproportionate part) is confumed in unneceflary, and, in the 
way I have mentioned, in not innocent gratifications. Many little 
comforts will then come eafily out of fmall gains, which bef 
were hardly, or perhaps not at all, attainable. One thing may vyell 
be relied on, and that is the blessing of God. Something may 
perhaps be faved for future hazards, againft ficknefs, againft hurts, 
againft that heavieft lofs upon a poor family, the death of its main 
fupport. Societies for this purpbfe are doubly ufeful : they point 
to the relief that is wanted, when men are difpofed to embrace it ; 
and they invite to it, when they are not otherwifc fo difpofed, by 
fhowing their good effe&s in other cafes. 



Tothofe, who arc in fomewhat better circumftances than thofe of 
whom I have fpoken fo much at length, 1 have fomething to fay in 
addition, but it muft now be brief. If every hour, and every Jhil- 
ling, which they fpend ill, be not fo immediately felt in their 
confequences, yet thefe confequences, though more (low, are 
wfually not lefs fure. Idlcnefs and intemperance, wjaen leagued 
together, feldom leave their bufinefs unfinifhed: the ; s tend 

to ruin, and in any circumftances, where indufiry and frugality arcs 
required, in the end they generally effed it, I have not fpoken. of 
drunkennefs, on this occafion, in its efiefts upon the fenfes, and 
the religious character, of a man ; as degrading the underloading, 
and defacing the image of God in him. I h (ftp 

thofe effects which it produces in the mifchief it brings to private 
families. Let it not then be indulged for a moment, though you 

fee 



fee no prefent danger either to your health or fub&ance.: " at the 
" lad it biteth like a ferpent, and dingeth like aji adder?." If you 
are bled with the mean$ of procuring ap eafier fubfidence,'ufe.youc 
advantage accordingly lor other purpofes. Procure all jrieceftarje^ 
where you would indulge extravagancies. Give your children a 
better education, in proportion as God has given you ability : they 
will hereafter thank you for it ; or, if they do riot, God will reward 
you for it : children may be ungrateful, but God is ever mindful of 
his promifes which he hath made to them that fear him. If God ftill 
further your honeft endeavours, look forwards, as you do in part 
by your joint contributipfcs qn thtf occafiqn, to that time when you 
cannot work as you do now. Look to your intereft in this fociety 
rather as a fecurity againft the worft which you fear may happen; 
in cafe you fhould be difabled by accidents, or cut off by 
premature death, than as your beft and only refuge when you 
decline into the vale of years. Ufe the time of youth and drength 
to lay up all you reafonably and conveniently can againft the time 
of need ; only fo as never to be over- folicitous about what may hap- 
pen, or midrud the good providence of God, which hath " fed 
cc you all your lives long unto this day§." You will then reap the 
fruits of your honed labour with comfort to yourfelves :— you will 
have to refleft with pleafure, that you have been ufeful in your ge- 
neration in duly fupporting neceffary ftations in life* fomeof yo\i 
in rearing up honed, ufeful, and creditable members of fociety in 
your families : — you will procure refpedt to that time of life, which 

does 

* Pro v. xxiii. 32. § Gen. xlviii. 15. 
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does not always meet with it, but when it can command refpedt :— 
and you will have fomething to tranfmit to your children, or others 
in whofe profpericy you feel a lively intereft, the fruits of your in- 
duftry, and a help and encouragement to theirs. 
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TO HIS GRACE 



WILLIAM DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 

MY LORD, 

JP OR infcribing the following Letter to 
your Grace, I ftiall make no apology, fince 
juftice requires you to protect what you have 
commanded to be publifhed. 

How properly you may engage in the de- 
fence of others who have fo few faults of your 
own to palliate or correct, I am afraid of declar- 
ing, left, however I may be acquitted of flattery 
by the reft of the world, I lhould be fufpe&ed 
of it by your Grace, and forfeit that efteem 
which your difcernment will only fufFer you to 
pay to integrity and to truth. 

I am, 

My Lord, 
With the greateft efteem and zeal, 
Your Grace's moft obliged, 
Moft faithful, 

And moft humble Servant, 

JOHN TAYLOR, 



X H E Author of the following Letter, having heard that his friend 
Dr. Johnfon had faid, that he would prefer a ftate of torment to that of 
annihilation, waited upon the Doctor, and told him that fuch a declaration, 
coming from a perfon of his weight and character, might be productive 
of evil confequences. Dr. J. defired him to arrange his thoughts on the 
fubjeft. This requefl was complied with, and the arguments, then drawn 
up, have, fince the Doctor's death, been enlarged, at the requeft of fome 
particular friends who faw, and approved of them. 

The Reader will meet with a reference to the above in Mr. Strahan's 
publication of Dr. Johnfon's prayers, where he lays, " At Afixbourn, I 
hope to talk ferioufly with" 



To the Rev. Dr. Taylor, on his Letter to Dr. Johnfon, 
Jlating the proofs of the Chrijlian Religion. 

W HEN doubts difturb'd the dying Johnson's breaft, 
From thee, his long tried Friend, he fought for reft ; 
Thy clearer reafon chas'd the clouds away, 
And on the fenfes pour'd the living ray. 
Hence taught, the path of faith he firmly trod, 
And died in full reliance on his God. 
But oh ! not here the bleft effe& mould end, 
No j let thy purpofe to the world extend : 
Fla(h bright conviction on a doubting age, 
And leave to lateft times thy well-wrought page ; 
Teach weaker minds the mighty truths to fcan, 
Not more the Friend of Johnson, than of man. 

BROOKE BOOTHBY, Jun. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON, L.L.D. 



MY DEAR SIR, 

ACCORDING to my promife, I here fend 
you my thoughts upon the fubjedt of a future date, 
and the bed arguments, I could think of, to prove the 
immortality of the foul, and the refurreftion of the 
body. If the fare I have provided for you, be not fo 
delicate, or fo highly feafoned, as you may have ex- 

B pc6ted, 
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pe&ed, you muft remember, that it was all to pafs your 
rdigeftion, and your finifh. (Anew word for you.) 

A very fuperficial inquiry into the nature of the hu- 
man mind will convince us, that the fear of death is 
the great difturber of human quiet ; and therefore, of 
all fpeculations, none can be fo interefting to the wife 
and to the good, as fuch as will difcover to us the moft 
efficacious remedies againft the reftlefs horrors of thefe 
moft terrifying expe&ations, and afford us the beft and 
moft certain lights to cheer the gloomy paflage through 
the valley of the lhadow of death. 

* To do this, is the prerogative and privilege only of 
religion, of that religion which Ihews us, by irrefiftible 
evidence, the certainty of a ftate of future exiftence ; 
a ftate, in which we fhall fee all the objedtions to 
the divine government of the world folved; all the 
feeming inequalities of providence adjufted ; and all 
the diftributions of our Creator juftified ; a ftate, in 
which it will appear, that in the courfe of exiftence, 
the Judge of all the earth has done right; and in 
which, every man fhall receive the due reward of his 
works, whether they be good, or whether they be 
evil. 

That 
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That there will be in fome other place a review of 
our prefent life; that what feems a total diflblution 
of our nature, and abfolute privation of all fenfitive 
and intellectual powers, is, in reality, only a change 
of the manner of life, only a removal to fome other 
ftate, and a feparation of our immortal from our pe- 
rifhable part, has been indeed generally believed, and 
evinced by many moral and phyfical arguments. 

It has been always difcovered by the mod negligent 
obferver, that this world afforded to human under- 
(landings no proof of a diflribution of happinefs or 
mifery, according to the deferts of virtue or of wicked- 
nefs; or according to the facred rules of reafon and 
of juftice. It was found, that men were often pros- 
perous in their crimes, and diftreffed by their virtues ; 
at leaft, that good and bad men were promifcuoufly 
happy and miferable without diftinAion. And therefore, 
fince truth and falfehood, benevolence and cruelty, 
feemed unalterably oppofite; fince the one feemed 
univerfally worthy of approbation, and the other 
unchangeably deteftable; they could not but ima- 
gine, in every age, that a time would come, in which, 
pra6lices fo different in their natures, would differ 
likewife in their confequences ; and in which, thofe 

B 2 who 
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who had endeavoured to fpread happinefs over human 
life, would be diftinguifhed by the univerfal Author 
of exiftence from them, who had only laboured to de- 
face his works, and to blaft, with mifery and dis- 
content, the being which his bounty has bellowed. 

As they faw the world wifely made,, they very rea^ 
fonably fuppofed it to be wifely governed; and as 
they could not reconcile the appearance of the pre- 
fent ftate with the idea they had formed of the 
wifdom of the Creator,, they concluded, and con- 
cluded with great juftice, that they faw only part of 
his works ; that the prefent ftate was imperfedt, and 
that there was another exiftence neceflaiy to com- 
plete the fcheme of divine wifdom. 

There were fome Philofophers, men capable of the 
moft abftrufe ratiocination, who both embraced the 
fame opinion, and alfo, with diligence and fagacity, 
examined further into the nature of the foul; in 
which there appeared nothing, common with corrup- 
tible and changeable matter, nothing which could 
involve it in the difTolution of the body, or fubje6l 
it to the fame laws with an organical and compounded 
frame, of which, each part is fubjedled to external 

acci- 
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accidents, and of which, one particle weare out ano- 
ther by attrition, till the whole is confumed by cor- 
ruption. In contemplating the faculties of the mind, 
they found it able to perform more than the necef- 
fities of the prefent life require m r able to comprehend a 
thoufand powers ta which the body cannot attain, 
and form a thoufand wifhes, which,, thus entangled, 
it never can enjoy. 

They perceived that it was always foaring be- 
yond the fenfes, and the appetites; therefore they 
could not imagine that the Creator, who in other in- 
ftances has fo exa6lly proportioned the means to the 
end, {hould lavilh upon the mind of man fuch fu- 
perfluous excellencies; (hould create a being to defire 
fo much, and to obtain fo little ; whofe performances 
are fo inadequate to his conceptions; and of whom, 
one partlhould know the imperfe&ion of the other; 
and know it only to lament it ; know it without hope 
of remedy, and feel it only to defpair. 

Thefe Philofophers, by the mere light of reafon, 
even without any afllftance from, or knowledge of, 
revelation ; by inquiring into the nature of the foul of 
inan r difcovered that it is a fubftance diftindt from 

matter ; 
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matter ; and upon the mod fteady contemplation and 
inveftigation of matter, they eftablifhed this truth; 
that as matter is incapable by any powers of its own, 
cither of a&ion or fenfation, that therefore the foul is 
independent of the body, and therefore immaterial, 
and confequently immortal. Here you fee that natural 
religion alone proves beyond a doubt, the immortality 
of the foul, confequently the abfurdity and folly of 
annihilation. 

When I told you that I had heard from Mr. JodrelJ, 
of your converfation with Dr. Brocklefby about anni- 
hilation ; you faid, " that nothing could be more 
weak than any fuch notion ; that life was indeed a great 
thing ; and that you meant nothing more by your pre- 
ference of a (late of torment to a ftate of annihilation, 
than to exprefs at what an immenfe value you rated vital 
exiftence." Upon this part of the fubjeft it is very 
neceffary that you (hould be precifely exaft, and veiy 
forcible. 

But the reafons above, as they could only be col- 
lected by the fpeculative and the wife, could not exert 
fufficient influence upon the generality of mankind. 

It was therefore neceffary that the do&rine of the 

immortality 
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immortality of the foul, and the refurre&ion of the 
body, that it might influence all, fhould be eftabliftied 
upon fuch evidence, as all could underftand ; which 
might operate upon the paflions as well as the judg- 
ment ; which might be learned in infancy, and which 
in old age could not be forgottpn. 

Such evidence we have by an a&ual exemplification. 
He therefore, who taught the great dodtrine of the 
refurredtion, has given an invincible atteftation to its 
truth by riling himfelf. 

Our all-merciful Creator has made men free and moral 
agents; as fuch he has fent them into this world, 
into a ftate of probation ; fuffers them to be matters of 
themfelves, and reftrains them only by coercions ap- 
plied to their reafon ; by the hope of rewards, or the 
fear of punilhments. But to prevent the fin of fuicide, 
a fin that raoft oppofes the defigns and fchemes of his 
providence, and the moft heinous of all fins in his 
fight, our God omnipotent has applied every exertion 
of his almighty power; and by his prefcient care at our 
creation in framing, in mixing, and in uniting, in cur 
nature, in our reafon, and in our fenfes, this firft prin- 
ciple, this miraculous law of felf-prefervation, He, the 
i mighty 
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mighty Lord, hath taught us how offenfive in his fight 
is the crime of felf-murder ; a fin certainly unpardonable, 
becaufe it feems impoffible, if death be the inftantaneous 
confequence of the aft, that it can be repented of; 
and by his miraculous care to prevent it we cannot but 
deduce this convidlion, how outrageoufly they muft 
offend him, who fhall dare to defert the ftation in 
which their God has a right to place them. 

I was oncedefired by a Friend to give him my opinion 
of the crime of fuicide. My anfwer was the argument 
above; and the effe6t of it was moft amazing. He 
immediately turned pale ; his lips were convulfed ; and 
it was fome time before he could recover himfelf. 
You have frequently, and very lately, reminded me of 
this occurrence. f .■ ^\ 

The dottrine of the immortality of the foul is, doubt- 
lcfs, clear to ourreafon; and the doctrine of the refur- 
re&ion of the body fufficiently evident for our faith ; 
but the conftitution of man is fuch, that abftrufe and 
intelle&ual truths cannot by any other means be fo 
forcibly impreffed upon our minds, as by fenfible 
evidence; and it may be a fpeculation worthy the 
chafe and purfuit of men of the ftrongeft rcafoning, 

and 
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and mod clear intuitive powers, to examine for what 
wife caufe or caufes, our omnifcient Creator, who has 
already eftablifhed thefe do6trines by evidence fo clear 
to our reafon, and fo fufficient for our faith, fhould 
refufe to gratify our curiofity with fuch lights to our 
fenfes. 

The laws, by which the propagation of our fpecies 
is enforced, and our exiftence continued, are the laws 
of fenfe in a very eminent degree. And if our omnifcient 
God had given thofe lights to our fenfes to fee farther 
by them beyond the grave, than he has permitted us, 
he could not but know how thefe lights muft militate 
againft thofe firft laws of nature ; and that by the power 
of fuch lights to our fenfes the prefent conftitution of 
the world muft be deftroyed, and infinite mifchief and 
inextricable confufion be the confequences. 

By thefe lights, our faith, that faith which in our 
prefent ftate of probation will be the teft of our belief 
in God and our obedience to his laws, for which we 
fhall be judged, condemned, or acquitted; that faith that 
hath faved thee, and by which we fhall be juftified : 
Luke vii. 50. that faith which hath fubdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteoufnefs, obtained promifes, flopped the 

C mouths 
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mouths of lions: Heb. xi. 33. that faith which our 
God has taught us ; and by every impulfe of perfuafion, 
and every inducement of privilege, and promife of 
bleffings, hath impreffed upon us, would be totally an- 
nihilated. St. Paul's definition of faith is, that faith is 
the fubftance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not feen: But by thefe lights things hoped 
for would >be feen, and hope changed into certainty. 

The fhallow powers with which we are endued can- 
not forefee, nor circumfcribe, the dreadful confequences 
of thus overturning the omnifcient fchemes of pro- 
vidence, and the grand and ftupendous miracle of nature. 

The temptations to the fin of fuicide muft be in- 
finitely multiplied, and the law of felf-prefervation 
to prevent it would become of little efFeft. The im- 
patience of man under the preflure of his common and 
daily affli&ions muft be infinitely magnified, and ex- 
iftence (exiftence in this world) muft be intolerable 
to him, who fees how the penitent thief, in one mo- 
ment, is conveyed from the mifery of the crofs, to 
the felicities of Paradife ; from a ftate of the moft 
agonizing torture, to a ftate of blifs, fuch as eye hath 

not 
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not feen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered i$to 
the heart of man to conceive. 

I have fomewhere read, that whilft an almoft Chriftian 
Philofopher was defcanting to his audience, on the 
immortality of the foul, and defcribing, with all the 
warmth of a fine imagination, the pure and inexhauftible 
fource of intelle6tual pleafures, to which it would be 
admitted, on being feparated from the body, fome 
virtuous Youths were fo tranfported with the idea, that 
they could hardly be reftrained from laying violent 
hands upon themfelves, in order to anticipate thofe 
fupreme enjoyments, from which the immortal fpirit 
was detained, by its prefent connexion with grofs, 
unthinking matter — not confidering that the focial 
duties of life were firft to be difcharged, and its various 
trials fuftained, ere the foul could be entitled to a blifs- 
ful immortality. 

The following tetraftick of Callimachus is to the fame 
purport. 

Afyov *3*V /Swy QcuoItou xcckov, clTOux, Ufoc'twos 
E v to 7r*p< Tpirxfis Y^H* *wtte%*iwos. 

C 2 Clcombrotus 
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Clcombrotus exclaim'd, " Farewell, O light !" 
From the high tow'r then plung'd to Stygian night, 
No ills he felt that urg'd the defp'rate thought, 
But wifh'd to realize what Plato taught. 

From hence you muft obferve, how nearly the force 
of reafon in the Heathen Philofophers equipoizes the 
powers of the law of felf-prefervation, and fee, how 
infinite the wifdom and mercy of our Creator is, in 
withholding from us any fuller prefcience of the blefled 
ftate in the world to come; to enter upon which, 
nothing could prevent mankind from ftorming the 
avenues and gates of death, but the grand obligation to 
a patient continuance in well doing, enjoined them by 
the Gofpel. 

We have another very ftupendous inftance of our 
Creator's infinite prefcience and provident folicitude for 
the happinefs of mankind, by the covenant which our 
God eftabliihed between himfelf and man, from the 
foundation of the world. Since from the moment that 
man was created liable to fin, from that fame moment 
a remedy was prepared, and the propitiation offered by 
the Son was accepted. The Lamb was facrificed from 
the foundation of the world, and took place from the 
firft formation of man. Here you fee that the tender 

mercy 
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mercy of God the Father, and God the Son, hath 
delivered the pofterity of him who broke the covenant, 
from the confequences of his fault, and given us the 
means of grace and the hope of "glory. — Upon the 
whole, I am for my part convinced, that the evidence 
which God has given to my reafon, and by the 
Scriptures to my faith, is fufficient and perfect ; that 
God hath done all, and left nothing undone, that is 
neceflary for our guidance in the ways which he hath 
fet before us. We are in this world, as I before ob- 
ferved, in a ftate of probation; and by our belief in God, 
and our obedience to his laws, we are to be tried, pu- 
nifhed, or rewarded. We are very certain (A6ls xviL 
$i.) that the Lord will judge the world, and (Proverbs 
xxxi. 9.) that he will judge righteoufly ; that he does 
not require us to know what he has hid from us; and 
that he will punifh us for the negledt or mifapplication 
of talents, and not for the want of them. 

We know that the fchemes of unerring providence 
cannot be improved or amended, either by adding new, 
or taking away the old lights ; and with great truth 
and fmcerity I fay, to God only wife be glory through 
Jefus Chrift for ever. Amen. 



All 
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All the knowledge that we have of the rcfurrcction of 
the body we derive from the Scriptures ; which, as it 
may give you much comfort, and me little trouble, 
1 will extract for your confideration. 

In confidering the do&rine of the refurre£tion, we 
can only declare what is delivered in the holy Scriptures, 
It is not neceflary, nor proper, to examine all the wild 
opinions which cnthufiafm or folly have published to 
the world ; or examine all the queftions which prefump- 
tuous curiofity, or fubtilty, ill employed, have ven- 
tured to propofe; queftions, to which, fince God has not 
been pleafed to refolve them, no anfwer can be given by 
human wifdom. The Scriptures are written with pity 
to the infirmities of man, but with no indulgence to his 
pride; and they who will not humbly ftop at thofe limits 
which their Creator has fet to their knowledge, are 
defervedly left to wander in the labyrinths of endlefs 
intricacy, when they have forfaken the light of re- 
velation, to wander after the illufive meteors of fanciful 
conje£tures. 

It is indeed not neceflary that man fhould wholly 
reftrain himfelf from fcarching into the government of 
God, even farther than God has exprefsiy revealed it. 
I An 
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An inquiry into the general fcheme of providence is 
furely a very noble and interesting fpeculation. But let 
fuch inquiries be begun with humility, and conducted 
with piety. Let him that fearches into the ways of 
God, remember the boundlefs difparity between his 
tntelle&ual powers, and tire fubjeA that employs them ! 
And ifirft, refolving to reft his foul upon the word of 
God, let him exert his reafon with due fubordination 
to his faith ; let hira fearch with reverence, and affert 
with modefty, and he may indulge his curiofity with- 
out a crime, and perhaps with fome advantage both 
to others and himfelf. 



But the difcoveries of onelnan's reafon will be fome- 
times doubtful to the reafon of another; and the 
utmoft that any man can hope, is but to arrive at in- 
genious conjectures, which may gain applaufe; but the 
word of God alone can demand our faith. And in 
the word of God, though the^vain inquirer may fome- 
times fail of fatisfa6tion, there will be found all that 
is neceflary to comfort mifery, to reprefs pride, to re- 
form corruption, and to encourage virtue. Though 
thofe are condemned as fools who arrogantly afk how 
are the dead raifed, and with what bodies will they 
rife j we are however told that this corruptible fhall 

put 
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put on incorruption, and this mortal fhall put on 
immortality; and ihewn that this change is poffiblc, 
becaufe it has already been effected, for Chrift is now 
rilen from the dead, 

Thefe Scriptures farther inform us, that thofe who 
at this great day fhall be left alive, iliall not die but be 
changed. From whence we may conclude, without 
much {training for a conje&ure, that this change will 
be from an earthly to an heavenly body, with which we 
are allured the dead iliall arife. 

In the Scriptures we have alio fufficient information to 
till the heart with awe, to raife devotion to ecftafy, and 
turn our thoughts from the prefent life to the great day 
of total confummatton : That day in which death, 
the laft enemy, fhall be overcome ; on which the 
trumpet ihall found, and the imiverfe, at the com- 
mand of God, a flume a new form, as it firft arofc, 
when the voice of creation funinioned it to being. 
When thole who have long flcpt in the grave iliall 
rife again, and the fea ihall give up her dead; when 
all, from the eaft and the weft, and the north and 
the fouth, ihall be alTcmbled together, and all the 
generations of men, from the firft to the laft day, 

iliall 
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fhall (land ranged before the tribunal of all powerful 
juftice. Then will that Jefus who died to redeem us 
appear in the clouds, furrounded by the armies of 
heaven, and fhining with the vifible fplendors of di- 
vinity. Then will every one fee the genuine and un- 
mingled effects of vice and virtue. Thofe who have 
patted their lives in charity and piety; who have 
loved God with all their might, and their neighbour as 
themfelves ; who have clothed the naked, and whofe 
houfes have been open to the deftitute; who have 
prayed without ceafing, have watched againft temptation, 
and laboured to make themfelves perfeft, even as their 
Father which is in heaven is perfect; fhall appear 
before their judge with humble faith, and fupport the 
day of the Lord with hopes of mercy. Then fhall 
thofe who have defpifed the threatenings of God, who 
have walked after their lulls, and known no other 
motive of a&ion than the enjoyment of prefent vices ; 
thofe who have laid up treafures by oppreflion, and 
looked on mifery without pity ; who have perfuaded them- 
felves to fay there is no God, or have drawn near him 
with their lips, when their hearts were far from him ; 
fhall now feel thofe terrors which luxury or pomp had 
formerly laid afleep. They ihall then find themfelves 
without refuge ; the time paft not to be recalled, and 

D the 



the time to come infufceptible of change. They fhatl 
wifh to fly from the fight of omnifcience, and to with- 
draw themfelves from the prefence of infinity, and fliall 
call upon the mountains to fall on them, and upon 
the rocks to cover them. But all wifhes are now too 
late, the trial is now paft, and the fheep are fevered 
from the goats, the wicked are for ever divided from 
the good. Thofe that have done well enter with 
their Saviour into the kingdom of his Father, and 
they that have done wickedly are fentenced to the 
everlafting fire prepared for the Devil and his Angels, 

I hope you will approve the part which I have done ; 
and I have no doubt but that I fhall be perfe&ly 
fatisfied with your fuperftrufture upon this foundation. 

I am, my deareft Sir, 

Yours, &c. 



JOHN TAYLOR. 
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The following Letters are feletted from a great Number, which 
contain fmilar ExpreJJions of Friend/hip and E/leem. 



To the Rev. Dr. Taylor.* 

DEAR SIR, 

LETme have your company and your inftru&ion. 
Do not live away from me ; my diftrefs is great. 

F Pray defire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what mourning 
I fhould buy for my Mother and Mifs Porter, and bring 
a note in writing with you. 

Remember me in your prayers ; for vain is the help 

of man. 

I am, 

Dear, Sir, &c. 

March 18, 1752. 

SAM. JOHNSON. 

* On the death of Mrs. Johnfon. 
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DEAR SIR, 

I T has pleafed God, by a paralytick ftroke, in the 
night, to deprive me of Speech. 

I am very defirous of Dr. Heberden's afliftance, as I 
think my cafe is not paft remedy. Let me fee you as foon 
as it is poflible. Bring Dr. Heberden with you, if you 
can ; but come yourfelf at all events. I am glad you 
are fo well, when I am fo dreadfully attacked. 

I think that by a fpcedy application of ftimulants much 
may be done. I queftion if a vomit, vigorous and 
rough, would not roufe the organs of fpeech to a6tion. 
As it is too early to fend, I will try to recolledt what I 
can that can be fufpe&ed to have brought on this 
dreadful diftrefs. 

I have been accuftomed to bleed frequently for an 
afthmatic complaint ; but have forborn for fome time by 
Dr. Pepyfs's perfuafion, who perceived my legs begin- 
ning to fwell. 

I fometimes alleviate a painful, or more properly an 

oppreflive conftridlion of my cheft, by opiates, and have 

1 lately 
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lately taken opium frequently ; but the laft, or two laft 
times in fmaller quantities. My largeft dofe is three 
grains, and laft night I took but two. 

You will fuggeft thefe things, and they are all that 
I can call to mind, to Dr. Heberden. 

I am, &c. 

Tunc 17, irfi* 

SAM. JOHNSON. 



To the Rev. Dr. Taylor, AJhbourn^ Derbv/hire. 

DEAR SIR, 

WHAT can be the reafon that I hear nothing from 
you ? I hope nothing difables you from writing. What 
I have feen, and what I have felt, gives me reafon to 
fear every thing. Do not omit giving me the comfort 
of knowing that after all my lofles I have yet a friend 
left. 

I want every comfort. My life is very folitary and 
very cheerlefs. Though it has pleafed God wonder- 
fully to deliver me from the dropfy, I am yet very 
weak, and have not pafled the door fince the 13th of 

December. 
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December. I hope for fome help from warm weather, 
which will furely come in time. 

I could not have the confent of the phyficians to go 
to church yefterday ; I therefore received the holy fa- 
crament at home, in the room where I communicated 
with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her death. O, 
my friend, the approach of death is very dreadful. I 
am afraid to think on that which I know I cannot 
avoid. It is vain to look round and round, for that 
help which cannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, 
and fancy that he who has lived to-day may live to-mor- 
row. But let us learn to derive our hope only from God. 

In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I 
have no friend now living but you and Mr. He6tor, 
that was the friend of my youth. Do not negleft, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours afFe&ionately, 

London, Eafter Monday, 
April 12, 1784. 

SAM. JOHNSON. 
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TO THE 




MEMBERS OF CONVOCATION 



AT LARGE. 



Semper Eadem ! 






AN University is the scat of Universal Learning increasing and to be in- 
creased, from the nature of men and things, with, the lapse of time : it is also 
place of Universal Teaching, which is its first and most important duty. Its 
Discipline should, accordingly, be adapted to the Increase or Advancement of 
Learning improving and to be improved according to the times; otherwise it 
may occupy young-men in studies that are obsolete and in errors that are ex- 
ploded ; it should also be in the Right or Initiative Method; otherwise it will 
lead them from instead of to die Truth, into Sophistry instead of Science, in aM 
parts of learning, and involve them in darkness and confusion. 

These are, I trust, the true Principles upon which all University- Discipline 
should be founded ; and upon which, from time to time, it should be improved ; 
otherwise whatever alteration is made, though it be a change, it will be no /w- 
prwcmcnt. Upon these Gctieral Principles I now beg leave to examine the 
New Scheme of University Discipline, so far as relates to The Public Exami- 
nation^ (into which I understand the whole of our Public Discipline is to be re- 
solved,) at this time submitted to your individual consideration, requesting that 
none of You will be unduly biassed by what I have to observe, nor by the in- 
fluence of any other; but that each of You will think candidly and impartially in 
this most Important Concern, aod act, without fear or favour, as, in your own 
judgment, will most contribute to the honour and advantage of this University, as 









a Seat both of Universal Learning, and Universal Teaching : for to its internal 
Discipline, not to its external Splendor, every University owes its reputation 
and true celebrity ; as the Advancement and Encouragement of sound Learning, 
of which ail Discipline in every department should be the means, is the appro- 
priate end for which Universities were founded and endowed. 

Before the attempt at improvement, which was made by the New Statute 
of Examination about six years ago, the Old Aristotelian Discipline, which had 
been adopted by all the Universities of Europe in the dark ages, to which itself 
contributed as a principal cause, had, by the progress of learning as the world 
grew older, become in a great measure obsolete in this University, however 
cherished by the prejudice and prepossessions of a few, whose minds it had nar- 
rowed and contracted from an early age. Pursuing the IFrong-Method of sci- 
ence, instead of teaching the understanding how to search and find the Truth, 
it wedded it at once to a heap of antiquated Errors, which were confirmed and 
sanctioned by the public Authority of the Schools, Instead of opening and en- 
larging the mind of the Student, and leading him on by regular degrees in the 
successful road to Science, it put an extinguisher upon all rational investigation 
and real improvement, by employing all liis time and talents in noisy Disputa- 
tions about and about his wedded errors; gratifying his pride by the subtlety and 
dexterity of sophisticated reasonings, whilst it destroyed his relish for unadul- 
terated truths; and giving him all the pomp of learning without any of its power. 
Such is the true character of the Aristotelian Discipline and the accomplished 
Schoolman, which at length became so glaring in an enlightened and enlightening 
age, that the Public Discipline of the Schools silendy and gradually sunk into 
an Useless Form ; and Colleges, of late years, have taken up a Private Discipline 
of their own, under which the University has, indeed, gone on; but only like a 
ship sailing under jury-masts. — The defect is great and obvious. The glory of an 
University must ever be its Public Discipline, which leads, controls, and ani- 
mates the Private, and acts like the mainspring in a complicated machine. 

From the chains or charms of this absurd and antiquated Discipline, which 
have holden Oxford in inglorious slavery for ages past, the genius of her sister 
University had the sagacity and the magnanimity virtually to break long time 
ago, exemplifying the truth of what has been advanced, That, in respect of 
Universities, Discipline is a thing of most Important Concern, on which their 




public use and celebrity depend : for, in consequence of her superior Discipline, 
(I ani now treading upon tender ground, but when the importance of the cause 
calls upon me, as in sporting the truih I seek the gratification of none, so it 
becomes nie not to fear the offence of any,) tliat University, though little more 
than half the extent of ours, and not of half its splendor, has produced abler 
Mathematicians, abler Philosophers, greater Poets, and (forgive me, ye Sons 
of Oxford, if I now touch you to the quick) better Classics, than we have to 
boast ; all which can only be attributed to her superior Discipline. There is, 
I know and lament, that evil-eyed jealousy between the Sister-Universities, that 
the.sous of the one cannot bear to hear the praises of the other, I must, how- 
ever beg a truce widi that jealousy for a moment, whilst, in proof of the supe- 
riority of Cambridge in Mathematics, Philosophy, and Poetry, the most im- 
portant branches of human learning, relating to the theoretic and poetic Mind, (for, 
since the Gospel, with the instruction of the practic Mind men have no concern,) 
I give the names of a Bacon, a Newton, and a Milton; which tliree names alone 
eclipse all the fame of Oxford as an University, from the days of Alfred to the 
present hour : and if Classics be your boast, (a diing, philosophically viewed, 
of inferior consideration,) I can only say, that though I have known Oxford 
more than thirty years, I never met with one in all this large University, in point 
of a thorough grammatical, philological, and critical knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek tongues, especially the latter, at all to be compared with the man out of 
whose hands I first came hither — the late Rev. Dr. Bateman, Master of Sedbergh 
School, who had been a Fellow of St, John's, in Cambridge : and this small 
tribute I pay, as an act of no less justice than gratitude, to the memory of that 
celebrated Grecian. But here I stop. I will not now descend to the names of 
living characters, who, if a comparison were made, would prove no way inferior 
to the best Classics this University can produce. 

These remarks I am compelled to make, how ever invidious they may seem ; 
because, on die present as well as on a former occasion, I thought and sug- 
gested, that the Cambridge Discipline, so tar as Examination goes, was a fit 
model, from its success in the effect, not indeed to be servilely and exactly 
adopted, but to be improved upon : for as science improves, every literary insti- 
tution is capable of improvement* On both occasions, however, others, in the 
pride of their learning, seemed to spurn. They seemed to think it an act of 
magnanimity to reject at once whatever smelt of Cambridge. I, on the con- 
trary, happened to think it an act of pusillanimity ; and that the true magna- 



oimity would have been to have said, " Sister University, we have both the 
fcf same Church, and the same King; and, all jealousy extinct, we will serve 
W them both, hand in hand, as sisters ought to do ; give us leave to take a plan 
'■ of your Discipline, a thihg so essential to our well-being, and we will make it 
*' better if we can ; and if we have any thing to offer you in return, you shall be 
heartily welcome to it" 

One scheme of Public Examination fabricated in contempt of all such exam- 
ple, has proved abortive in practice, as might easily have been foreseen, having 
met, in the midst of the many honours it affected to confer, with that contempt 
from alt the best qualified and most distinguishing young men, which it so well 
deserved. At length, another scheme is proposed and submitted to the consi- 
deration, and, I hope, not to the consideration only, but to the rejection, of the 
Members of Convocation at large, who are the Body Corporate, if it appear 
inadequate to the great purpose of Academical Discipline, and unworthy of 
adoption, as the former has proved to be- From the first paragraph of this 
proposed Statute, which respects Candidates in Civil Law as well as in Art* 
coupled with the third, which repeals the whole of the last new statute of I800 t 
it appears that this New Examination is to be the only Academical Examination, 
and is also to comprise, as I am informed and have observed, the whale Public 
Discipline of the University. It is, therefore, in every point of view, a Jib- 
mentous Concern. It is what the Public at large will look up to, and to which 
all other Universities will look up, as to the test and criterion of our Academical 
worth. Such a Scheme of Public Examination surely then demands discussion 
before it merit adoption : and I will discuss it upon the Principles of sound Dis* 
cipline, with which I opened this Address; passing over the first and second Sec- 
lions without a comment, to the third De Forma et Afodv Examination is. 

The first subjects of Examination are The Greek and Latin Tongues, 
classed under the head of Liters Human iores. Beside their intimate con- 
nexion with the Religion we profess, these Languages are the doors into the 
gardens of Greece and Rome, replete with vast historical resources, and with 
those monuments of Taste and Ekgance which have never been yet improved, 
and therefore still remain as standing models for study and cultivation. Not 
bo the Philosophy they contain. That they are most proper subjects of Acade- 
mical cultivation will be allowed by all : but that they are not* the former espe- 
daily more rudimentally and grammatically taught, that is, m the only Right 










Method^ according to the Principle laid down, in which they can be successfully 
learnt, is a truth which has been much and long regretted by some few individuals. 
These two Learned languages, especially the latter, lie at the root of the Clerical 
Profession : nnd when we consider that two thirds of the Students of this Univer- 
sity are Clerical, bred up to fill the Ministerial Offices of the Church, these Lan- 
guages are not only proper subjects of Academical Discipline, but by that Dis- 
cipline should be xvell and soundly taught. Although classical learning may lie 
our boast, the Greek tongue, the most perfect, comprehensive, and, for a special 
cause, the most important of all tongues, is in general ungrammatically learnt, 
ill read, and worse understood, and construed solely by the help of Latin or 
English translations. — And yet, behold, in this New Scheme of Examination, 
by which the knowledge of these Languages ought to be well proved, (i ra m- 
mar, which the Ancient Grecians studied and cultivated with peculiar acumen 
and success, is, for the first time, totally omitted! I 

Rhetoric, which used always to be coupled with Grammar, though of in* 
ferior consideration, has, however, shared a better fate. It comes coupled with 
Moral Philosophy, to which it has little relation, and classed under the same in- 
discriminating head of Liters Humaniores, and is to be a subject of Exami- 
nation, A< quatenus a scrtptoribus veteribus derivanda sit.'* As the Ancient Greeks 
made Rhetoric their peculiar study as well as Grammar, and possessed a liv- 
in<: Lantruage, as well as Poets and Orators in that language, never yet excelled 
or Equalled in any of die succeeding or later ages, the Ancient Rhetoricians have 
never been improved upon by those of modern times; so that, without viotoi 
the Principle laid down, the Youth of any University may, at the present day, 
he sent to Aristotle and other Ancients to learn their Rhetoric with full pro- 
priety. But in regard to Moral Philosophy, which, though coupled with it nml 
classed under the same head, as it is, philosophically considered, quite a dil- 
ferent thing, the case is widely different. 

But before I come to die consideration of this mo^t important part of Aca- 
demical Education, I beg leave to remark, That, though tins New Form of a >u 
nite sets out with diese promising expressions : " Cum Antiquus exHiuinandi 
" mos hiscc temparibus minirac aecomroodatus sit, docMfSl hand ita pri<l< m \<\i 
4i demia— rtortfm formam Examination*!* institueiulam, hi <|ua cum nonnulla 
tin agnoscimus in melius mutari posse, visum <*t Academic rem totam ah 
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*f integro refingerer it turns out, as its ill-fated predecessor did before it, to I 
a thing, in all the most important parts, patched and tinkered up out of die rub- 
bish of fhe Old Discipline of the Schools, without any regard whatever to the 
Advancement of Learning and Knowledge of these present times. As a sigpql 
proof of the truth of this remark I produce the following words: " Instituatur 
<c examen in Ln *:ris Humaxioribus per quas intelliginms non tantum Lin- 

uas Gnecam bt Ronianam, scd et Rhetoricain quoque et Moralem Philos 
,f phiani, quatenus a Scnptoribus veterthm Amvfcnjte shit." — And, what then: 
Has there been no improvement in Moral Philosophy since the days of Ap- 
totic and the Ancients, as is the case with Rhetoric? — —Surely there eannc 
be a plainer proof that the Kramers of this New Form of a Statute, whoever the 
may be, are doughty Schoolmen, disciples and slaves of Aristotle and die An- 
cients, blind to all Improvement, and bigotted to Antiquity!!! If there has beer 
no Improvement in this most Important Science since the age of Aristotle antj 
the Ancient Writers, I submit at once to the lofty genius and distinguishing learn- 
ing of these able Schoolmen. There is but one Moral Governor in the Universe, 
and but one species of Moral Agents with which we are concerned, and unit 
the profundity of their wisdom, they can find out Two different Moral Philosophic 
I must beg leave to tell them, That the Old Moral Philosophy of Aristotle, Cicero, 
ur Epictetus, however admirable in their days, is at this day not worth a louse. 
I cannot speak too contemptuously of it, when it is preferred before, or put in 
competition with, the New' Law of One who was the Appointed Mediator be- 
tween the Moral Governor and all his Moral Agents, who came possessed of all 
knowledge, and vested with all power, to teach Moral Philosophy to this lower 
world, who abrogated all the Old, except what was sanctioned by divine, which 
was his own, authority, and left his New Philosophy to all future ages, incapa- 
ble of addition or improvement. 

The Christian Religion and the Gospels are, indeed, an indispensable 
article of Examination : but as Moral Philosophy is made a separate Article and 
lirectcd to be learned from Ancient Authors, the Christian part can only be un- 
ierstood to apply to die Historical and Doctrinal, not to the Moral, part of that 
Religion : and, indeed, sufficient will it be, for the short time allotted to each 
Candidate, to be examined in these parts of Theology with the Articles tf Re- 
ligion, without going over Morality a second time. 

After such a divine correction and transcendent advancement of the Moral 

iw, how preposterously absurd — how much worse than absurd is it, to send the 



Youth of a Christian University, in the nineteenth century, to learn their Moral 
Philosophy from Aristotle, that uncircumcized and un baptised Philistine of the 
Schools? Is not this to prefer the errors of Paganism to the oracles of Wisdom 
and Truth? Nothing can account for this absurdity hut a weak and blind ad- 
herence to the Old School-Discipline, built in the dark ages upon a dark and false 
foundation. The Giver of this Moral Law was " the Light" as well as " the 
11 Lite : M and since this u Light, which enlightcneth every man that conicth into the 
u world" as a Moral Agent, hath illumined that world for many ages, never surely 
was the observation of the Beloved Apostle and Evangelist more signally veri- 
fied, or the severe rebuke which it contains more justly applied, than in this famous 
University at tins very hour; M And the Light shined in Darkness, and the 
11 Darkness comprehended it not/' 

In palliation of this gross and glaring absurdity, it may be pretended, 
indeed, That a veneration is due to the works of Antiquity for Antiquity s U 
This is all a delusion : for, as Bacon somewhere observes, the time of Aristotle 
was the real minority, and the present age is the real seniority or Anti</uity y of 
the world ; and, therefore, that veneration ought, in truth, to be due to the 
Present Times, that is, to the Advancement of Knowledge in the present times. 
And it may be further pretended, That the Youth of the University should read 
the Moral Philosophy of Aristotle and the Ancients, in order that they may 
admire the lucid system in which it is disposed, and imitate the concise didactic 
style in which it is delivered : hut we are not shaking of Disposition or Styk, 
however worthy of imitation ; we are speaking of Moral Philosophy as a science, 
which is a practical thing of the last importance to the happiness of man : and - 
is there no danger, I ask, to the Moral Principle, a thing of the most delicate 
nature, the most easy to lie warped, and when once w arped the most difficult to 
be corrected, in sending the Youth of an University, with their waxen minds, 
to learn their morality from the unprincipled and imperfect systems of Antiquity, 
which comparatively may be called, The follies of Paganism? — But this is all a 
shuffle: for, Why is not the Natural Philosophy of die Peripatetic, in which there 
is no danger to the Moral Principle, to be made the subject of Academical 
Studies, by the same rule f as well as the Moral : for within these two hundred 
years the Physics of Aristotle were considered as the crown of all his works? 
" Ut vero in mnni Philosophite parte excelluit Aristoteles, sic m&rimc in 
M Phyxica, unde dictus est Nature Genius ; non enim accurate tantum scd uber- 
11 rixue res natural es exposuit, principia, causas, proprietates, partes, speciesque 
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" omnes explicando." These arc the words of Duval, to whose Edition wit 
the Latin translations there given, all the Schoolmen of late years have been ori- 
ginally indebted for all they knew or know of Aristotle. 

Again I repeat the question : Why, by the same rule, and under this higher 
recommendation, are not the Physics of the Stagyrite to be made a subject of 
Academical Education, as well as his Ethics?— Is it not that a Bacon and a 
Newton of Modern Times have made these Schoolmen actually ashamed of the 
idol of their Antiquity, whom they have so long and devoutly worshipped?— And, 
what ! Shall the Natural Philosophy of these men, however great, make them 
ashamed of the Natural Philosophy of their master Aristotle; — -And shall not 
the Moral Philosophy of Him who was greater than the greatest of men, not 
make them still more ashamed of a false Philosophy of infinitely more concern 
to the happiness of man ! ! ! 

But I will leave it to others to reconcile this glaring inconsistency, whilst I 
ask another question which may justly astonish all that hear it : Why, in this won- 
derous scheme of Public Examination, is Natural Philosophy the Queen of 
all Theoretic Science, one of the fittest subjects of Academical Education, totally 
omitted? — Is it, because these sagacious Schoolmen, being at last ashamed of 
the Ancient Physics of their master of the Lyceum, in the pride of their Anti- 
quity, disdain the Natural Philosophy of Modern Timex> however extended 
and improved?— What a bigotry to Antiquity falsely understood!! Or: Is it 
not more truly, because it owes its vast extension and improvement princi- 
pally to those illustrious moderns, a Bacon and a Newton, who were Cambridge- 
men ? When, in the name of Apollo and all the Muses, shall we see an end 
tit that pusillanimous jealousy which disgraces the Scholar and Philosopher!!! 

At length, Ye doughty champions of die Schools, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton, 
puzzled and involved in Mood and Figure, and fascinated with the charms of 
ancient lore, I greet you well : for I am now coming, in course, to contemplate 
the beauty of your Dear Dialectic a, the undoubted child of Aristotle, on whom 
ye and your learned predecessors have doted for many ages, on whom ye liave 
wasted all your time and talents, and studied yourselves blind, and on whom ye 
continue in this nineteenth century to dote on still, " cujus pr&cipuam skmpkh 
'* rationem haberi volumus." Although ye have deigned to class your Beloved 



under the common undistinguishhig chapter of Liters Humaniores, with 
other parts of learning, (fur, after all your doting upon her, this adept in all 
learning has not yet, it seems, been able to teach you the philosophical distinction 
and division of Science,) ye have taken special care to exalt her above them all, 
by making her of more general request, of more indispensable necessity, and of 
more Academical importance, than any or all the others. " Cteterum quod 
" ad Literas Humaxiores et Mathematicarum Scientiarum 
n elementa attinet; Exaniiiiatoribus liberum esto quetnlibct Candidatum vel 
V in hisce universis, vel in aliquu parte horum (pruut ipsis satius visum fuerit) 
14 examinarc ; modo ut Dialectic© semper ratio habcatur." M hen I see in 
this New Scheme of Examination this Dialectica thus exalted above all other 
parts of human learning, and made more indispensable than the Greek and 
Latin Tongues, than Rhetoric, than Moral Philosophy, and Mathematics (for 
Natural Philosophy is unworthy to be so much a* named); and when I see 
it raised almost upon a level with the Christian Religion, and treated in the 
same terms, ** Adhibentor semper S. S. Evangelia Gneca, cd tamen lege 
*' qua supra in Dialectica Aristoteles, 1 ' 1 may surely be permitted to inquire, 
What this semper Dialectica is, which ye so honour and distinguish above 
all other parts of Human learning, and which ye make equally indispensable with 
Divine? but which ye love and extol much more than ye seem to understand ; 
for with all men that dote, Omne ignotum pro magnifico. I am not to be told in 
answer, as I have been, that it does not particularly mean Aristotle & Logic f 
nor this Logic, nor that Logic, but any Logic. Alas! what a wretched shift I 
That it does not mean the Logic of the Novum Organ urn of Bacon was 
made clear: for that was, when proposed, Pro Temporal or rather Pro 
Ignorantia Temporum! formally and unanimously rejected, — It must mean 
the Logic of Aristotle, which ye can neither deny nor disguise, for these words, 
41 Aristoteles tanquaui Dialectics M&gister," and ** in Dialectica Aristotelcs," 
p. 6\ will betray you. This is then the Old Logic of the Schools Sempeh 
Eadem, Sophistry under the semblance of Science, rendered totally obsolete 
and useless by the Advancement and Progress of Learning in Modern Tillies. — ■ 
And here we have another signal and illustrious proof, that thus Ne* Form of an 
University-Statute, which arierts m the outset, to accommodate itself to the 
fctate of learning of the present times, is only a thing patched and tinkered up 
out of the rusty and cankered materials of the Old Scholastic Discipline, 
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However, 

bNcw Examination, and is a thing of such inestimable 
you again, What it is? and Where it is to be found? in order that the Youth of 
this University, future candidates for the distinguishing honours of (be First Class, 
to obtain which, whatever may become of all the other parts of human learning, 
it is made indispensably necessary, may distinctly know where to apply for die 
acquisition of such a high and important accomplishment. Does it extend to the 
whole of the Organon of Aristotle, including the Isagoge of Porphyry? or is it 
confined to that part only to which it is more particularly applied by the master 
and inventor of this Dialectic art? — Doubtless, it must mean the whole Organon ; 
for I humbly beg leave to inform you, That without a knowledge of the Syllogism 
as delivered in the Analytics, the Syllogism of the Topics cannot be understood. 

And now, Ye generous Youths, emulous, as ye ought to be, of Academi- 
cal honours, I will just give you a glimpse of the pleasant and delightful task ye 
arc expected to perform, and of the way bestrewed all over with fruits and 
flowers over which ye are to pass in wooing the Fair and Accomplished Dialec- 
tics, who, when securely won, can alone exalt you to those envied honours. I will 
begin with the Isagoge de quinque Vocibus, written by Porphyry the Apostate 
as an Introduction to this great work of Aristotle, (alas, poor Porphyry, bad ho 
never puzzled his brain in the Organon of Aristotle, he would most probably have 
ended as he begun, and died a Christian !) and for many ages considered as a part 
of it, consisting of one Book of eighteen Chapters. Next come the Categories, which 
are not properly Aristotle's, but taken by him from the Pythagorean School, con- 
sisting of one Book containing fifteen Chapters. After this comes the Book On 
Interpretation, divided into fourteen Chapters, Next come Mw Prior Analytics, 
in two Books, the first containing forty-six Chapters, and the second twenty-seven. 
Next are the Posterior Analytics, consisting of two Books, the first divided in- 
to thirty-four Chapters, and the second into nineteen. Afterwards eight Books 
of Topics, the first containing eighteen Chapters ; the second eleven ; the third 
six ; the fourth six ; the fifth nine ; the sixth fourteen ; the seventh five ; and 
the eighth fourteen. At last come the Sophistical Ekncfts; one Book containing 
thirty- four Chapters. — Forming altogether a part of what are called the Ac roamatic 
works of Aristole, written in a style more abstruse than his other works, and diffi- 
cult to be understood unless explained in a vivA voce conversation, for which they 
WOW designed, This most easy and delightful task will find your Academical hours 




full employment for four of the most useful years of your lives for all the purposes of 
learning- In the Book of Categories, and in that on Interpretation, there is indeed 
much refined Metaphysics, and original Philology deserving the admiration of every 
age; but these studies are much too difficult and abstracted for younger minds. If, 
however, ye are ambitious of Academical honours, ye must neglect all the Sciences, 
and discard all the Muses, and the Graces too, in order to pay unremitting de- 
votion to this crabbed Old Hag, which, by leading you on in the JVrong instead 
of the Right Method of study, will conduct you from instead of to the Truth, 
and leave you, in the sportman\s phrase, hunting the heel all your lives. If these 
four valuable years are to be thus devoted to this Logic, all the opening powers 
and faculties of your minds will be cramped and stinted in their growth, at 
that most critical time, the spring of your lives, in which they are most capable 
of extension and enlargement The native sense, with which ye are gifted, tiiis 
Logic will pervert. The native powers of reasoning, with which ye are endowed, 
it will defeat. Instead of opening the way to, and furthering your progress in, 
the other parts of learning, it will throw a damp upon all genius in inven- 
tion and vigour in pursuit, and keep you puzzling in errors and groping in dark- 
ness all your days. M Logica quae in usu est," says the Author of the Novum 
Qrganum, " ad errores stabiliendos et figendos valet, potius quam ad inqui- 
" sitionem Veritatis; ut magis sit damnosa quam utilis." — And when, after your 
four-vears' labour in studying Dialectica is crowned with the desired success 
in ranking your names, though only alphabetically, in the First Class, well 
may ye deserve to be pronounced Egregk\ for, doubtless, ye will prove Egre- 
gious Blockheads, unqualified to cope with Art or Science, and unprepared for 
the study of the Learned Faculties. 

Of all the studies and labours of Aristotle, who has not in this Uni- 
versity a more willing admirer than myself as an Author who lived more 
than two thousand year ago, he succeeded the worst in his Physics and Dia- 
lectics, and for this plain reason; Because in these two parts of learning 
he had the misfortune to pursue the Wrong instead of the Right Me- 
thod—the Synthetic instead of the Analytic: " Method w/' says his Editor 
Duval, M e§t recta ratio rerum considerandarum et tractandarum ; alia Syntlie- 
14 tica, qua* observatur in Physica et Dialectica ; alia Analytica Synthetical op po- 
n situ/" This fundamental error of the Peripatetic, which had escaped the eyes of 
the learned for many ages, was found out at once by the superior acumen of 
Bacon, who, in his New Organ, pursued the opposite or Analytic Method, and 






which he recommended with success, as the event has fully proved, to all sound 
philosophers. Thus the two Logics are the reverse of each other. The Old is 
the high-road from the Temple of Truth, which Aristotle locked and left behind 
him : The New is the high-road to that Temple, which Bacon, after many age* 
of darkness, opened again ; and whither he invited all true philosophers to follow 
him in the Advancement of Learning and Science increasing and to be increased 
to the end of time. 

After this short view of Dialectica which is made so indispensable on 
all occasions in this New Examination, it is pleasant to read these soft and in- 
dulgent words : " Nihil enim triste aut asperum molimur. Lenitati ubique con- 
Cl sultum volumus, modo, ne ea sit qme Jimiorum socordia? patrocinari videatur." 
"hough this University may have been hitherto tamed for idleness, after having 
rod the dark and dreary waste again and again of these seven Books of the Or- 
ganon; truly, O Florentissimi Juvenes 1 ye will have found little time for indul- 
geiiec in the lap of Socordia : for every step to your sorrow will prove trkte et 
asperum, and many a weary step will ye be obliged to take; and, still more to 
your sorrow will it turn, when ye find that dark and dreary road leading you at 
last into the Class of Blockhead?. 

Perhaps it may be said, That it is not intended the Candidates for an 
Academical Degree shall read Aristotle himself (though the contrary is plainly 
implied in the sixth page) : they may learn his Logic from his Commentators. — 
What, from Smiglecius, Burgersdicius, and others much more voluminous and 
obscure than himself? for wherever he is dark, they have taken care, by their 
long-winded comments, to darken him the more. But when the Author of an 
Art or Science is in being, as this [>art of the works of Aristotle is, it is unworthy 
the learning, and beneath the dignity, of an University to suffer its members 
to draw the waters from any other source than the spring itself, and servilely to 
take them up after they have been polluted by the fingers of Commentators : Or, 
perhaps it may be said, That they may learn their Logic, as the Framers of this 
Statute seem to have done themselves, from some paltry and imperfect Compend. 
— And will not this miserable shift soon bring back the Schools to the wretched 
Schemes of the Old Examination? 



Although, involved in the admiration of their Dear Dialectica, and longing 
after the charms of their Old Disputations, as the Israelites did after the flesh- 
pots they had left behind, these high-trained Schoolmen totally forgot the Queen 




of Sciences Natural Philosophy, they have condescended, in the abundance of 
their grace, to entertain her sister and useful handmaid Mathematic Sci- 
ence, not, indeed, in their best room along with their accomplished Dialectic* 
and their other more honoured guests of the Liters Hum a mores, but in a 
side-vtpartment by herself alone ; as they would do a vulgar mechanic widi his rule 
and coinpa-ss in his hand : for, in the first place, they do not admit her into their 
sublime and mystic class of the Liters Humaniores, and, lastly, they have 
taken care to exclude so mean and ignoble a thing from all share in the high and 
distinguishing honours they have to give ; paying her, indeed, a sort of bye- 
compliment with a " proculduhio" which is worse than none. Alas ! poor soli- 
tary and neglected Mathematic ! Considering thy Antiquity, for which, for their 
own consistency, they should have paid thee more respect, and considering all 
the gpod services thou hast performed fur Society in all its departments civil and 
mercantile, and for Science in all its branches, thou wilt be but scurvily treated 
by an University that boasts herself the richest and the most splendid in the world. 
But, be of good cheer. Ill tell thee the cause. Jealousy is the cause. We 
do not like thee here at Oxford, l>ecause thou host heaped thy honours upon the 

head of our rival Cambridge, and because she caresses thee in return. How 

long, Ye Oxonians, i> thia green-eyed jealousy to strike us blind ! 

In framing a plan of Public Examination which should lead the young Student 
to the prosecution of those studies which will aid and assist in making him a scho* 
lar, such subjects and sciences should be adopted before all others, as are best 
calculated to strengthen his undertanding, to inure him to the habit of thinking, and 
to lead him steadily on in the clearest way to truth. The Mathematics are pecu- 
liarly calculated, above all other studies, for this most important Academical end ; 
and, though they are not a praxis or exemplar of Universal Reasoning, as some 
very learned men have erroneously thought, in U*e category of Quantity to 
which they are confined, they are all Light through every stage of their progres- 
sion, and formed, above every other pursuit, to keep the mind of the young Stu- 
dent clear and correct, and to habituate it to attention, enabling him to pursue a 
chain of reasoning with a clear and elegant prevtmm through every link, however 
extended it may be. Such, independently oi their vast use in their application to 
other Sciences, is the true glory of Mathematics as an Initiating Science : and 
the sagacious Fraincrs of the Form of Examination now before us are surely 
5matterers in the First Philosophy, that of Mind; (for I find not a word of Me- 






taphysics or the Philosophy of Mind, any more than of Physics the Philoso- 
phy of Body;) otherwise jealousy itself could not have 90 totally blinded them to 
the Academical use and importance of thin luminous Science: and, had they 
not been hood-winked by the love of their Dear Dialectica which is all Darkness, 
calculated at every step to puzzle and confound the juvenile understanding, 
leading it into error and leaving it in confusion, as it had done their own ; they 
would have discarded the Old Logic and substituted Mathematics in its room, 
as a leading and honourable subject of Public Examination, 

Thus, to say nothing of the astonishing feats of this justly celebrated Sci- 
ence, in its application to the Qualities, Motions, and Affections of Physical ' 
Body, and in all its higher advances ; had they only understood its nature and 
use merely as an Initiating Exercise of the Mind, they would not have so neg- 
lected and dishonoured that branch of Learning, which, philosophically speaking, 

is exclusively intitled to the name of Science* But, perhaps, according to 

their own private and exalted views, they may l>e right in insulting this luminous 
Science, and excluding her from all share in the honours of Their First and most 
distinguished Class; for a spice of the Mathematics, by their cathartic power, 
might so far clear the muddy brains of those whom, in the profundity of their 
wisdom, they destine for it, as to prevent them from becoming those consummate 
and accomplished Blockheads their Beloved Dialectica will, otherwise, be Mire to 
make then* — for it is semper Dialectica; Dialectica here, and Dialectic! 
therfc, and Dialectica every where* 



Upon the whole : this Form of a New Statute of Examination is the most 
extraordinary production that has yet distinguished, or that, I hope, will ever 
distinguish, the Nineteenth Century; brought forth, in this age of wonders, to 
astonish the whole learned and enlightened world ! It can never have been the 
effort of one man : it must be the result of the joint and lengthened labours of a' 
constellation of men of the most lofty genius and profoundest learning!! Their 
master Aristotle himself, with Plato and Pythagoras at each elbow, would have 
been totally unequal to so sublime a task!!! Upon a review' of the whole per- 
formance — -Whether I consider die total omission of Grammar ; whose rules and 
rudiments it disdains — or Whether I contemplate its Moral Philosophy, which, 
from Aristotle and the Ancients, looks down with a dignified contempt upon all 
later improvements in Morality, however Divine and all-perfect tin 



When I consider its loving attachment to, and its perpetual veneration for, all the 
dirt and darkness of the Old-School- Logic — -When I view, with astonishment, its 
total omission of that Natural Philosophy which hath befriended and enlight- 
ened all the later ages of the world — And, when I consider its treatment of Mathc- 
mafic Science inshrined in a circle of light, with that neglect, which a thing so 
mean and servile so eminently deserves — I am lost in sublime amazement : And, 
after this wonderful phenomenon now before me has been erected into an 
University-Statute, and made of permanent use, I have only to request that one 
thing more may be done to crown and complete the whole into a stupendous 
monument of perfection and glory, namely : That the old University-Motto, 
Dominls Illumixatio Me a, may be changed for one which will be more 
appropriate to its character, and more worthy of its renown, Aristotlles 
Tenebkx Mem. 

There are other things in the paper now before me, in my mind of irtferrai 
consideration, to which others may, however, find reasonable objections: namci\, 
if the Form proposed should pass into a Statute, and not prove abortive in prac- 
tice like the last: In this great Academical concern, in which the fame and fortune 
of numbers may be eventually involved, it may be well objected, That so im- 
portant a decision of the relative merit of the Candidates should be trusted to 
Jour men, without auy check upon thetn ; and in case of a difference of opinion, 
to thrct) and possibly to tiro only, which tico may l>e in the nomination of one, 
viz. The Vicechajicellor. For as to the caution, so formally and solemnly intro- 
duced, that the Nomination shall first be signified in Congregation — then voted by 
the Regents hi another Congregation — then, after three days, approved or dis- 
approved in Convocation — all this, however fine upon paper, will prove mere 
moonshine in practice. These very Formalities themselves will defeat the inten- 
tion, if intention there be any. In regard to University-Preaching, we sec the 
Members of Convocation in general excluded from the pulpit of St. Mary's, and 
the money drawn out of their pockets to p;i\ others Of special apj>ointment : and 
may we not expect the same nit ret nary game to l>e played in University-Exami- 
nation r 

In regard to the schedule of the Three C/as\scs\ and particularly in regard 
to the first C/a*s t there may he riitlcrent opinions. As to myself, uho think, 
both from the whole detail of this N< v Form; Hid particularly from that clause 
in the ninth page, "deterinn ha*c Candidatorum secundum merita dfctrihutio ad 
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profectuin in Literis Humascioribus pr<zcipuc t in prima vero clause twice 
" spec tare intelligenda est,'* of which Literse Ilumaniores Dialectica is made the 
principal and most necessary part semper et ubique, that there can be no real 
honour attaching to the First Class, to me it is a matter of total indifference, 
whether the names of the Candidates be placed in Alphabetical order or other- 
mi, P.rhaps it may be the wisest May to shuffle the inglorious herd all too- 
ther into one mixed and indiscriminate fold. 

But the whole is a mere Ignis Faluns to amuse and mislead the world, 
and to persuade it, That we are doing something here at Oxford, though we know 
not How. 

These obse rvations upon the Form of a New Statute On Examination sub- 
mitted at tliis time to Your mature consideration, without knowing or sus- 
pecting who its particular Framers are, I beg leave to submit, with all due re- 
spect and deference, to The Members of Convocation at large, with a special 
request, that Ye will honour them with a careilil and candid perusal; and in the 
humble hope, that they may somewhat assist your impartial judgment in deciding 
for Yourselves in so Public and Important a Concern. Let us all recollect, 
that the Statutes respecting the Aristotelian Discipline, and the School-Disputa- 
tions, however false and useless they may he, though obsolete are yet unrepealed : 
and, before we erect this miserable Form into a Statute and make it perpetual, 
let us be specially aware, lest it be a trap or pit-fall laid in our way, to bring us 
back again under the slavish dominion of the old Idol of the Schools, who has 
been, in all ages, the greatest obstacle to the Improvement of Learning, the 
greatest obscurer of the Light of the Gospel, and the greatest enemy to the 
Purity of the Christian Faith. 

The Framers of the Scheme before me, whoever they may be, (for one 
would think that they were Schoolmen who lived more than two hundred years ago, 
ignorant of all that has passed in the literary world ever since,) appear in all re- 
spects so totally unequal to the task they have undertaken — the Improve- 
ment or Reform of Academical Discipline; their absurdities are so gross; their 
inconsistencies so glaring; their prejudices so palpable; and their omissions so 
strange ; that, in perusing so extraordinary a production at the present day, I could 
not, I confess, preserve that seriousness which so important a matter so imperiously 
demands. For this I crave Your pardon. I am a plain man, devoid of cere- 






mony, blunt in my manner, and abrupt in my expression ; incapable of disguising 
my sentiments, and apt to give them just as they arise upon every subject, what- 
ever they may be. My Family-Motto is Veiutatem : and it is my native 
infirmity, That as I think, so must I speak. 

Before I conclude, I must call the particular attention of the Learned Body 
whom I now address to One Important Observation.— -The Reformation of 
Religion is the most glorious epoch of our History, To nothing but the dark 
ages, increased by the sophistical pedantry of the Aristotelian Discipline in the 
Universities of Europe, which was continued for the purpose of affording a cloak 
to Popish Tyranny and Imposition by its eternal round of puzzle in Mood and 
Figure, were the power and superstition of Papal Rome indebted for their long 
continuance: for to their Universities, the appointed Seats of Learning, Na- 
tions, employed in other pursuits, naturally looked up as to their guides in religi- 
ous matters; which, being blinded themselves by a blind Logic, led thein into the 
depths of error and superstition ; exemplifying the truth of the inspired apho- 
rism, " If therefore thine eye— the light that is in thee, be darkness, how great 
" is that darkness." Now, though we glory in our Reformation from Popery, 
the Aristotelian Discipline its old friend and help-mate, however obsolete, re- 
mains to this day unref armed in this University. This may be a paradox ; but 
it is no les$ strange than true : for our Public Discipline has not undergone m 
thorough revisal and repair for some Hundred Years. Whenever, therefore, 
this Great Work is undertaken, it should be done solemnly, seriously, and effec- 
tually \ in order diat a Reformation of the Public Discipline of this Uni- 
versity may be made a fit counterpart worthy of the Reformation of die 
Public Religion of the Lain! : and that, not by Schoolmen with the pomp of 
Learning without its power, but by Scholars able and equal to the Important 
Task. 

A bad Reform is worse than none. Better, much better, had we been 
under the Public Discipline which obtained before the Statute of 1800, bow- 
* m t faulty: for that, having become obsolete f was much as a Dead Letter, and 
the Private Discipline of Colleges in some degree supplied its place. But, if this 
projected Statute should unfortunately take effect, the Public Discipline will either 
be despised, or die thrown back fan the present State and Advancement of 
Learning into all Uie Darkness of the dark ages past. 
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Convocation is the dernier rhort, in which all power ultimately re- 
sides. This is the most Important Concern upon which ye can deliberate, and 
.which ye can determine by your Votes: and, unlgas ye exert yourselves on 
this great occasion, not as Schoolmen, but as Scholars, with that spirit and in- 
<k|>etydence which jjpeome you— The Cambridge-men will tell u*— The Uni- 
versities of Dublin and Scotland will tell us — The very Dissenting Academies 
will tell us — and tell ustfruly : That we are Dotards in hsamxa^fiD^Brivelkrs 
m Science. 
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S E R M O JV, 

&C. &C. 

1 Maccabees, iii. 21. 
« WE FIGHT FOR OUR LIVES AND OUR LAWS." 

HESE words were addressed by Judas, a distinguished leader of the Jews, 
to his countrymen, when the Syrians, leagued with the Samaritans, were preparing 
to oppress them. Their cause was just, their danger was imminent, and the exam- 
ple of their valour may, I should hope, be without impropriety recommended to 
imitation, even before a christian audience. The first part, then of this discourse 
will be employed in examining, whether or no, the principle of patriotism be war- 
ranted by the authority of the gospel; and the second, in conformity to the express 
language of the text, will be directed to such topics, as are more immediately sug- 
gested to our minds by the present solemnity. 

That to love our country ardently is an amiable quality — that to promote the 
interest of it diligently, is a meritorious service, and that to die in the defence of it 
voluntarily, is a noble instance of magnanimity, are truths most congenial to the un- 
debauched sentiments of the heart, and supported by the unequivocal concurrence 
and the uniform experience of all ages, whether ancient or modern, and of all na- 
tions, whether barbarous or civilized. • Propositions, indeed, collaterally or inciden- 
tally connected with those truths, like many other questions, which branch out from 
the wide and complex generalities of ethics, may, in theory have often been per- 
plexed by intricate subtilties, and, in practice, often perverted to criminal purposes. 
Hence the embellishments of rhetoric and the charms of poetry, have been injudici- 
ously or corruptly lavished upon those actions, which, under the specious colour of 
a regard for our country, wound the purest feelings of humanity, violate the plainest 
dictates of justice, and deform the goodly works of our creator by wild desolation 
and merciless carnage. But the calm and impartial voice of reason will ever sepa- 
rate the claims of true patriotism from those of the false, by an appeal to principles 
which unfold the real duties, and ascertain the real interests of society : and, as reli- 
gion itself is intended for the direction and the benefit of rational and social beings^ 
we may safely infer, that,what reason authorises, religion does not forbid. On the con- 
trary supposition, indeed,we should let loose upon multitudes the same disorders which 
the unlimited and unqualified application of the role for the forgiveness of enemies 
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would inevitably bring upon individuals. The interests of the present life would not 
only be severed from those of the future, but would appear wholly incompatible with 
them — The analogy which seems to pervade the whole moral world, and to connect 
obligation with utility, and sympathy with the perception of right and wrong,would be 
obscured — The aggregate of moral improvement arising from the various relations in 
which we stand to each other, would be diminished — The exercise of passive courage, 
as it has been called, would become not merely the supreme, but almost the sole 
duty of man — Self love, which now contains within itself the germ of so many so- 
cial virtues, and by proper culture, adds so largely to the stock of social happiness, 
would be useless, as a part of our nature, co-operating with benevolence in the for- 
mation of our social character — Self defence would cease to be vindicated by the 
plea of self preservation — The weak would be delivered over as a prey to the strong* 
the unoffending to the tyrannical ; and nations the most enlightened and refined 
would be exposed to the fierce and sudden incursions of barbarous hords, who would 
in a moment destroy all that had been effected by the wisdom and the labour of 
successive ages, mutilate every monument of art, and efface every vestige of civili- 
zation and science. 

It were a gross affront, then, to religion to suppose that it was intended to intro- 
duce such a mass of evils ; to thwart the suggestions of common sense; to cramp the 
efforts of common justice, and to throw down every security for that national inde- 
pendence, without which society would resemble a state of nature, and might relapse 
into it Without any visible increase of wretchedness or degradation to our species. 

It so happens, however, that the conduct of the blessed Jesus upon the important 
subject of patriotism has been strangely misrepresented by one writer, who was the 
secret enemy, and by another who was the professed advocate of the gospel; and as 
both of them have acquired no common share of popularity, by the ingenuity of 
their arguments, and the elegance of their style, it cannot be improper, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to examine their shewy and delusive sophisms. 

Now, one of them exults in the discovery that, while Christianity sets up the highest 
pretensions to a perfect code of ethics, it omits not only the praise, but the very men* 
tion of patriotism 5 and from this omission, whicli first is broadly assumed as a fact* 
and then is petulantly sneered at as an imperfection, the objector would induce us 
to doubt the divinity of it's original : for patriotism, it is granted alike by the infidel 
and the believer, is necessary, always to the well being, and sometimes to the exist- 
ence of society; and therefore, the infidel may justly triumph over the credulity and 
inconsistency of the believer, when the one opposes, and the other defends a reli- 
gion, which is silent, and by silence inefficient, upon a practice so essential to the 
dearest interests of mankind. The other writer expatiates upon the same fact as a 
singularity, but not as a defect ; and from premises which he partly holds in com- 
mon with his precursor in the bye-paths of paradox, he draws a conclusion quite 
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opposite: that, because the founder of Christianity did not inculcate patriotism, 
his religion thus far contains one internal evidence of having descended from heaven : 
for it disdains to make! the prejudices of men the instrument of their faith; it over- 
looks, and by overlooking discountenances, what false religions have expressly no- 
ticed and earnestly encouraged ; and by these means, it would eventually increase 
the sum of virtue and felicity among the sincere and consistent followers of Christ. 

But, the misrepresentations of the former writer will be completely refuted, by 
considering that Christianity, when it binds us t to universal benevolence, must in- 
clude patriotism as apart; for the obligation to do good must ever be co-extensive 
with the power of doing it; and therefore, to act for the benefit of many , when the 
opportunity occurs, is the office of a christian, no less than to act for the benefit of 
a few.. 

Thus far, while we agree with one of the writers to whom I have alluded, about 
the solid advantages of true patriotism, we can, at the same time, protect our holy 
religion from the charge of not having recommended it ; and, in the sequel, while 
we equally agree with the other writer, on the mischievous tendencies of false patri- 
otism, we shall not rest our defence of revelation, upon the fantastic and hardy pre- 
sumption, that because Christ was silent about the false, he consequently was in- 
different about the true. One distinction, I am aware, i>ervades the whole contro- 
versy ; and .since it is very pertinent as well as very intelligible, I shall now lay it 
before you. If by silence be meant the absence of express, or, as dialecticians would 
say, formal approbation or disapprobation, we accede to the statement, as it res- 
pects both kinds of patriotism. But, if the word be employed to mean implicit or 
virtual approbation or disapprobation, we oppose the statement, as it concerns 
both. For, under certain circumstances, which the course of human affairs fre- 
quently realizes, the virtues which Christ enjoins, have in themselves the essential 
merit of true patriotism, and the vices which he forbids, contain in themselves the 
essential malignity of that which is false. 

The error of the ingenious person, whose opinions I am now going to examine, 
is perhaps the more dangerous, because it is accompanied with an ostentatious eager- 
ness in the defence of the gospel; and therefore in the very threshold of that exami- 
nation, I think it proper for me to observe, that the whole difficulty which he has 
started, may be solved, by distinguishing between the right aud the wrong applica- 
tion of terms, and between the use and abuse of principles. 

If patriotism mean that well-directed and well-measured love of our country, 
which induces us to promote the welfare of it, both in preference to private advan- 
tage, and in subordination to general good, we maintain that his assumption is false; 
we reject the aid which is offered to our cause by his inference from it; and we 
assert that iu conformity to those restrictions which are imposed by the higher con- 
siderations of that general good, patriotism, so far from being virtually prohibited 
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by ou^ heavenly master, is substantially enjoined. But, if patriotism be really and 
solely, as our panegyrist defines it, that " which commands us to oppress all coun- 
" tries, in order to advance the imaginary prosperity of our own; and to copy the 
" mean partiality of an English Parish Officer, who thinks injustice and cruelty 
€€ meritorious, when they are useful to his village;" in this sense of the term, we 
allow that the gospel does not, either in reality or appearance, give encouragement 
to such patriotism, and we assert, that upon one and the same ground of violated 
benevolence, it condemns both the officer who serves his village, and the citizen 
who would serve his country, by such odious means and from such narrow views. 
We contend, however, at the same time, that the definition is imperfect and falla- 
cious — imperfect, because it does not discriminate the imaginary from the real 
interests of our country^ and fallacious, because it would insinuate, that the 
real can be forwarded only by the same injustice and cruelty, which, according to 
the hypothesis we are now considering, are employed to promote the imaginary. 
Surely, if the language of this celebrated definition be correct, we may, as it has 
been well remarked, affirm with equal propriety, that " humility," which, by the 
general consent of mankind is praise worthy, " should be called meanness — that 
generosity should be called profusion" — that all other actions supposed by the 
same consent, to be in alliance with virtue, whensoever they are not carried to 
pernicious excess, and when they are not prompted by unworthy motives, must be 
looked upon as similar to actions, which arc so carried and so prompted — that all 
philosophy when it professes to separate the excess from the mean, deludes us — 
and that all language when it supplied terms for the marks of that separation, has 
contributed to the delusion. 

What then fc the result? If there be a genuine and salutary patriotism, the gospel 
has in effect recognized and approved it. If there be a spurious and dangerous 
patriotism, the same gospel neither directly nor indirectly favours it. But that 
there is such a spurious, and that there, also, is such a genuine patriotism, we 
readily admit — that the properties of the one, and the obligation to shun it, are 
equally intelligible, with the properties of the other, and the obligation to practise 
it, we strenuously maintain — and we trust, moreover, firmly, that by an accurate 
tise of words, and by a dispassionate attention to things, as the objects of those 
words, we shall be able to vindicate the honour of our holy master, against the 
scoffs of the unbeliever, and the misconceptions of the visionary, 

Harsh, indeed, as I have often thought, when communing with my own heart, 
and often lamented, when I have been instructing you, my brethren, who are com- 
mitted to my charge — very harsb, and very unfair is the treatment which revelation 
has experienced in the doctrines whichit propounds for our belief, and in the rules 
which it prescribes for our conduct. Those doctrines, though few and simple, have 
been multiplied by the misguided zeal of it's followers, and encumbered with dark 
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and ju)fttic#l interpretations, which, under the venerable, the usurped, the prosti- 
tuted npmepf orthodoxy, have confounded the judgement, and enf lamed the passion* 
of the christian worid. Those rules, however agreeable to the common sense, and 
however conducive to the common interests of mankind, have been distorted by in- 
genious sophistry, by monastic gloominess, or by frantic enthusiasm ; and instead 
of making us wise unto salvation, they have sometimes degenerated into frivolous 
and unprofitable austerities, and sometimes been pleaded in vindication of the most 
desperate outrages. For purposes of superstition, or fanaticism; for the support ol 
metaphysical reveries, or the disguise of spiritual domination, the believer appeals 
to the authority of Christ and. his apostles, for the truth of dogmas which they, in 
reality, never taught, or the necessity of observances, which they never imposed. 
The unbeliever craftily admits the propriety of the appeal, and then charges upon 
the christian law, those absurdities which exist only in the extravagant conceits, 01 
arbitrary practices pf christian interpreters. But " the wisdom which is from above 
" will ever be justified of her children," and this too, effectually and eminently in 
the question which we are now discussing. 

If valour, as an instrument of patriotism, be employed, as it too often has been, 
to carry into .effect those " violences, which distract the world with bloodshed and 
" devastation;" if it be used " as an engine by which the strong plunder the weak, 
" the proud trample upon the humble, and the guilty oppress the innocent ;" doubt- 
less, in the view of religion, no less than of reason, such love of our country, im- 
pelling us to the use of such an engine, is as a passion, " the offspring of pride, 
4t avarice, and ambition :" and, as a habit, it is equally hateful in the eye of a 
righteous and benevolent Deity, and of every considerate and virtuous man. The 
christian will acknowledge with the philosopher, that "an army of victorious 
4€ warriors, returning triumphant on this vile principle, however graced with the 
4t flattering title of HEROES, and ensigns of GLORY, are in truth no bettei 
" than a band of PUBLIC ROBBERS: or as our great poet, a christian and a 
*' lover of mankind, finely expresses it, 

" An impious crew 
" Of men conspiring to uphold their state, 
" By worse than hostile deeds; violating the ends 
" For which our country is a name so dear.*" 

On the other hand, if patriotism be, as men of sense rightly understand it to be, 
" a zeal for the happiness of the country to which we belong $ and where the most 
" numerous, intimate and affecting of our social relations are formed and culti- 
" vated;" THEN it is sound as a principle; then it is precise as a terms then it is 
lovely as a quality ; then it is indispensable even as a duty; for it connects our pri- 

* Brown on the Characteristics, p. 339, and Milton's Sampson Agonistes. 
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vate with our public virtues; it leads us to protect immediately our governors and 
our fellow citizens, and eventually our neighbours, our friends, our venerable parent 
and our beloved children. All, as members of the same community, are linked to- 
gether by the ties of a common interest : all, as men, are related to us by the par- 
ticipation of a common nature; all are objects of our moral agency by the autho- 
■pityof a common religion, and by our common exertions all are to be defended. 
One part may be nobler in itself, or nearer to us in our domestic situations, than 
another. But he that is anxious to save the whole, means well and acts well bv 
every part, be it more or less distant, and be it inclusive of more or fewer objects. 

It has been said, ingeniously, perhaps, though in some instances rather incau- 
tiously, that Christianity lays down no rules, as the religionsof Numa, of Mahonu 
or Confucius seem to provide them, for the administration of public affairs — that it 
contains no specific code for the magistrate, the legislator, or the warrior ; but effects 
all it's peculiar and salutary purposes, by the authority of it's sanctions, and the 
influence of it's precepts, over the hearts of individuals only. The observation is, I 
grant, defensible, when it is properly understood; fur, let it not be imagined that 
magistrates, legislators, and warriors, as such, are unconcerned in those precepts 
here, or in those sanctions hereafter. They, too r are individuals ; they are en- 
dowed with moral faculties; they arc placed in a state of moral probation; they are 
invested with privileges which ever must be accompanied by correspondent and 
commensurate duties; and therefore they ought to remember that the observance 
and breach of those duties, are subjects, not only of applause or censure from man, 
but, of reward or punishment from God. 

That Christianity does not directly prescribe any rules for worldly policy, is, indeed, 
a circumstance which might lend us to some important reflections on the consistency 
of such conduct in its authour, with the preremptory and explicit pretensions of b 
religion to be calculated for the universal benefit of mankind. But if governors 
Were actuated by the same benevolent spirit which Christianity was meant to infuse 
into the minds of those whom thy are appointed to govern — if justice and mercy, 
which are recommended to all the followers of our Blessed Redeemer, without re 
to the infinitely varied and continually changing distinctions of climate, custom, 
Jaws, rank, and fortune, and the obligations to which are modified* but not sus- 
pended by such distinctions, really pervaded the whole of a community ; every cor- 
ruption would be pttrified; every abuse would be corrected; every violence would 
be averted; and the blessings of puhlic as well as private life, would be more widely 
diffused and more permanently secured. The honest magistrate, the wise legislator, 
the bru\e warrior, and the upright patriot might, each in his own province, claim 
to himself the appellation of a good christian. In serving mankind he might deli- 
berately obey God, and, while he increases Jiis fame, he might save his soul. 

It 
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ft may be worth while to observe, that the objections of infidelity, if well founded, 
have scarcely been pushed to a proper extent, on the subject now before us. They 
who have been actively employed in censuring the Mosaic oeconomy, seem to have 
usually acknowledged the excellence of the decalogue, in which, as all parties appear 
to agree, is compressed the substance of the Jewish law. Yet, the absence of pa- 
triotism from that series of commands and prohibitions, has never given rise to any 
specific objections founded on such absence, against the wisdom, or the virtue, or even 
the extraordinary claims of Moses. The practice of the Jews themselves is, also, a 
clear, prominent, and decisive proof that, in the decalogue, they were not sagacious 
enough to discern, as others have done in the gospel, any implied interdict against 
the love of our country. 

In various periods of the Jewish history do we not read of valiant Judges, Cap- 
tains, and Kings, who repelled the incursions of neighbouring states, barbarous in 
manners, ferocious in spirit, and addicted to the most odious overt-acts of plunder 
and devastation ? Was it not the love of their country which prompted Samson, at 
the hazard of his own life, to crush the Philistines assembled in the temple of their 
idol, and excited David to go forth, without staff or sword, against a champion gi- 
gantic in stature, bold from conscious strength, and trained, from his youth upwards, 
in the use of arms ? Did not Nehemiah thus address the rulers and the nobles and 
the rest of the people, " Be not ye afraid of your adversaries; remember the Lord 
" which is great and terrible, and fight for your brethren, your sons and your daugh- 
" ters, your wives and your houses: and in this generous call upon the bravery of 
fits associates, are not public mingled with private considerations ? The interest of 
the state, with the safety of families? The impulses of patriotism, with the instincts 
of nature? Did not Judas say to the men who were with him, " Fear ye not their 
" multitude. Remember how our fathers were delivered in the Red Sea, when 
" Pharaoh pursued them with an army. Now, therefore, let us cry unto heaven, 
" and remember the covenant of our fathers, and destroy this host before our face 
« this day." 

Upon a subsequent occasion, " when the battle was begun, and the cry of the 
" city went up to heaven with trumpets and a great sounds" did not the same pa- 
triot call aloud unto his host, " Fight this day for our brethren?" 

Who can read without admiration and sympathy, the heroic and pious words of 
Eleazar, when bowed down with age, and preparing to undergo a cruel death for the 
sake of his countrymen, he thus exclaims, " I will shew myself such a man as mine 
" age requireth, and leave a notable example to such as be young, to die willingly 
u and courageously for the honourable and holy laws." " Thus," says the sacred 
historian, " this man died, leaving his death for an example of a noble courage, and 
" a memorial of virtue, not only unto young men, but to all his nation." 

Again, in the chapter whence my text is taken,when the forces of Samaria and Syria 

were 



I again* the Jews, awl when, "being so few, they doubted how they 
should be able to fight against a multitude so great and so strong/ 'did not tbeii 
thus dispel their fears, and rouse at once their piety and their patriotism? P The 
" victory of a battle standeth not in the multitude of an host; hut strength conieth 
** from heaven. They come against us in much pride and iniquity, to destroy u 
"and our wive* and children, and to spoil us; but we fight for our LIVES and 
" our LAWS." 

The Jews, it is apparent, were not conscious of disobeying the decalogue, in 
matter or it's spirit, when they fought for their country ; and yet, the decalogue con- 
tains no instruction for them so to fight. Where then, let me ask, is the penetration, 
or rather, where is the fairness of those writers who, while they cavil at the omissi 
<>f patriotism in Hie gospel of Christ, are silent as to that omission in the laws of 
Moses, announced, as those laws were, with the utmost solemnity, and containing, 
one would imagine, the most important duties which the Jews were required to 
perform ? Where, again, is the impartiality of a noble writer, who, when speaking 
of the Jewish dispensation , tells us that " under it the virtue of patriotism had U- 
* c lustrums examples — that in some maimer, it was recommended to us as honour- 
" able, and worthy of our imitation; that Saul himself, as ill a prince as he is re- 
4C presented, appeals both living and dying, to have been respected and praised, 
** for the love he bone his country:" but, when he comes to speak of the christian 

■dispensation, exchanges statement for sarcasm, finds only one solitary instance 
of attention, to what he calls, "heroic virtue;" degrades the value of that one, by a 
sneer at a single word; overlooks the proper import of that word, as connected xw 
the reasoning of the apostle, and probably mistakes the meaning of the very term 
which is alone applicable to his contemptuous and insidious concession. 

But, to return to our argument on the decalogue. If it be said, that Christianity 
professes to be a more perfect system of morality, we answer that such perfection 
is supposed to consist, not peculiarly in the instructions, which it gives even impli- 
citly, for the love of our country; but, in the precepts it contains for that general 
benevolence to our species, in all their moral, and all their social relations, which by 

ir construction must include, and which in practice does include, such love. We 
add, too, that upon comparing the different situations of the two lawgivers, and the 
different characters of their laws, we should be naturally led to expect some exhor- 
tations to patriotism, in a religion, which, like that of Moses, professedly inter- 
mingled political with religious regulations; which was ushered in with preparations 
not only for preserving, but founding a government, and which was intended, avow- 
edly, for the exclusive use of one people, rather than in a religion which, like that 
of Christ, was totally unconnected, in it's origin, and in it's progress, too, with 
politics; which is equally designed for the use of all states, as well as of all private 

t individuals, wheresoever it is known; which is perfectly silent about the forms of all 
government, 
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government, be they regalor republician, but which, through the whole of it's mo- 
ral provisions, has an equal tendency to increase and to perpetuate the best possible 
effects of all possible forms. The plain fact is, that neither Moses nor Christ ever 
censured genuine patriotism ; nor, be the actual conduct of Jews or christians what 
it may, did they ever recommend the fictitious. 

But farther. Has it ever been objected to Christianity, that the author of it has, 
upon no occasion, explicitly said, love thyself? Yet, the various duties of tern* 
perance, chastity, and even prudence, which the gospel enjoins, contain the virtues 
which are comprized in that love: and we may say the same of patriotism, as implied 
in the duty of universal benevolence. 

When our blessed Lord enforced the second and great commandment, " Thou 
"shalt love thy neighbour as thyself," mark, I beseech you, how correct and hovr 
comprehensive, as well as intelligible, is the import of this injunction ! Ogr Saviour 
not only recognises self love, as a part of our nature, and, under some tircumstahces* 
of our duty, but he makes it the very measure of our love to our neighbour: Nay 
farther, in the explanation which is immediately given of the principle upon which 
we are to love our neighbour, he virtually inculcates the love of our countrymen as 
well as of strangers. A traveller falls among thieves; is plundered by than, and is 
left wounded upon the spot. He is seen by two countrymen who neglect him, and 
by one Samaritan who relieves him. If the conduct of his countrymen heightens 
the merit of the Samaritan, the conduct of the Samaritan enhances the demerit 
of bis countrymen, and. probably, for the purpose of elucidating both these points, 
their characters are contrasted. In the christian acceptation of the word, both the 
Jew and the Samaritan were the neighbours of the sufferer, and by the christian 
role, both were obliged to relieve him. But, the levite and the priest, as it is ap- 
parent from the fact, and as it is, also, designedly suggested to us by the story, were 
under a stronger obligation to afford that relief than the Samaritan. They were 
bora in the same country; they worshipped in the • same temple ;' and therefore, 
their guilt in neglecting the sufferer, was greater than would have been the guilt of 
the Samaritan. Here then, in the very precept which directly commands us to love 
a stranger, we have an implied and forcible direction to love our countrymen more 
especially. The fact is, that the universal benevolence enjoined by Christianity, 
when judiciously and consistently explained, will always be found to imply the 
good of our country, as a great part of the great family of mankind. 

I have elsewhere had occasion to remark, that universal good, as an immediate 
object, is perhaps far too extensive for the efforts, and even the comprehension, of 
any one moral agent. Why then, you may ask, is universal benevolence enjoined, 
and how can universal good be promoted? My brethren! the one is enjoined, be- 
cause the other can be promoted, by the active and sincere application of the prin- 
ciple, to all the objects of our moral agency, infinitely diversified as tbey.are, in 
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number and in magnitude -because the very cultivation of the principle has a tendency 
to produce a virtuous disposition, and because that disposition will lead us to act a 
cording to our different powers, and different duties, as different opportunities for 
acting may arise in our different situations. To far the greater part of mankind, 
the country in which they live* is the noblest object upon which their benevolence 
can be expanded; and he, who in obedience to the commands of bis Saviour* exerts 
his personal talents, or sacrifices his personal interests, for the benefit of that country, 
must in this world deserve the approbation of his fellow creatures, and may lie sure 
of an adequate reward in the world to come. 

But here, my brethren! I must very seriously intreat you to observe, that pa- 
triotism, either as approved by reason, or warranted by Christianity ; must by no 
means be coiifined to that love of our country, which consists in the endurance of 
pain, or in the surrender of life itself. These, doubtless, are illustrious in 
and they are solid proofs, too, of patriotism, where the cause is good. But in the 
employments of peace, as well as in the struggles of war, many are the opportunities 
which we have for vigorous exertion, many arc the uses to which we may apply our 
time and our abilities, many are the sacrifices which we may make, of our fortune 
and our repose, for the public advantage, and many are the blessings which we 
may thus confer, on the country in w hieh we live. 

We may improve the moral as well as the political state of that country, by as- 
sisting in the establishment or execution of salutary laws. We may shew the sin- 
cerity of our patriotism by the general activity of our benevolence, and by (Htr so- 
licitude to promote alike the spiritual and the temporal welfare of those, who are 
endeared to us by social intercourse. We may be industrious, and the encouragers 
of industry. We may be learned, am' the patrons of learning. We may be inno- 
cent, and the protectors of innocence. By our counsels we may suggest, or by our 
contributions we may facilitate extensive projects for the employment of the idle, 
the reformation of the dissolute, and the relief of the sick, the aged, and the indigent. 
We may enlighten ignorance, correct prejudices, restrain intolerance, assuage ani- 
mosities, and diffuse around us the blessings of christian charity. We may direct 
our neighbours, our families, and our countrymen to the knowledge of every oil 
tiau truth. We may animate them at once by precept and example, to the prac- 
ice of every christian duty. In reality, every accession to national virtue brings 
with it an additional security for national prosperity; and surely, he, who, by the 
authority of his station, or the influence of his ftdvioe, accustoms a ichole people to 

e love of truth, justice, and mercy, to faith in Christ, and piety towards God, 
a splendid claim to be ranked among the most useful friends of his country, and the 
noblest benefactors of mankind. 

There.' is another point of view in which I wish you to consider the subject. For 
the frequency with which some commands occur in the scriptures, tor the earnest- 
ness 
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ness with which they are enforced, and for the phraseology in which they are ex- 
pressed, satisfactory reasons may be assigned from the known and peculiar cireum-. 
stances of the world, when our Lord appeared in it. Upon contemplating those 
circumstances, you will, perhaps, find ample reason for admiring both the wisdom 
and the humanity of our blessed Saviour, when he abstained from any explicit and 
positive directions for the love of our country. 

The passion, I am aware, is noble in itself; it takes a strong hold upon some of 
our best affections; it delights the imagination; it warms the heart; it gathers 
strength from the instantaneous and the instinctive sympathy of every spectator. 
But, upon all these accounts, it is liable to be abused very grossly and very perni- 
ciously, by hurrying us into eager co-operation with the ambitious, and into impli- 
cit confidence in the artful. Hence has often arisen the misapplication of a term, 
which, in it's original sense, was precise; and hence too has proceeded the perver- 
sion of a principle, which, in it's native character, is most meritorious. 

Now, when our Lord was upon earth, the Roman empire was stretching itself 
far and wide, and the Roman armies were leagued in a fell conspiracy against the 
tranquillity and the liberties of the world. The Jews, also, among whom he lived, 
were bigotted to their own religious tenets, to their own ceremonial observances, 
to their traditions, to their temple, to their false and proud notions of a Messiah, 
who was to erect for them a temporal kingdom. Under the influence of that bigo- 
try, misguided by error, and infuriate from zeal, they would gladly " have bound 
" all other nations in chains," and, in thus exalting their own country, to the dis- 
advantage, and even with the subjugation of the whole human species, they would 
have looked upon themselves as instruments, naturally, or it may be, even preter- 
naturally, appointed to accomplish the will, and to promote the glory of God among 
his favoured people. Amidst such propensities, then, of the Jews, such practices 
of the Romans, and such wicked passions as were common to both, a precept im- 
mediately and earnestly directing men to love their country, would have been soon 
misunderstood, and soon misapplied. Through the glosses of interpreters, and the 
blindness of hearers, patriotism would have quickly mounted up to the highest class 
in the catalogue of virtues. In speculation, it would have been so perverted, as 
to debase the authority, and to counteract the influence of every obligation to uni- 
versal benevolence. In practice, it would have produced such ambition in gover- 
nors, such impetuosity in leaders, and such phrenzy among their followers, as would 
have plunged them into undertakings wholly inconsistent with common prudence^ ' 
common equity, and common humanity. 

The argument which I am now enforcing, may be pursued to a much greater 
extent. While a strong passion is striving for the mastery within us, perturbation 
of judgement always arises; and when the conflict ceases, the strength of every ad- 
verse passion, as a great philosopher acutely remarks, is transferred to the predomi- 
nant. 
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nant. Now a peremptory command from Christ, on the subject of patriotism 

Eould, upon it's first entrance into the minds of his followers, have been welcomed 
f their national prejudices and their national pride; and though reflection or 1 in- 
anity might, for a time, have preserved some of them from the abuse ol it, vet, 
with the bulk of mankind, their influence, after a short and fei istance, would 

tave been pushed into a contrary direction, by that agreeable feeling which often 
ceom panics a brisk agitation of the spirits, by the blind impetuosity of int- 
action, by the fascinating desire of temporal and spiritual power, and by extrava- 
gant notions of advantage to their country, and glory to their religion. Experience 
indeed, will assist us in conjecturing the probable effects of such a command upon 
the earlier believers in revelation, as well as upon the Jews : and perhaps a sense of thai 
probability, among other reasons, induced our Lord and his apostles to insist 
ami so fret/ uenf/jj upon the slender connection of the gospel, on it's first publication, 
with secular concerns, and upon the duty of it's followers to lay down their lives 
ably and patiently in the defence of their faith. If the benign tendencies of it's spirit 
have, in later ages, been counteracted by the most absurd misconceptions of it's letter — 
if metaphorical phrases have been transformed intu absolute propositions — if solitai v 
passages have been stretched on the rack of interpretation into general rules — if 
expressions picked up at random, or wrenched from the context, have been pleaded 

E decisive warrants for the senseless enterprises of the crusader, and the mercif 
verities of the inquisitor; we may conclude that the duty of patriotism would not 
Lve been very fely understood by the primitive christians, especially at a 

time when their forefathers had been recently irritated by obloquy from the Jew, and 
bv persecution from the gentile. Under the circumstance just now mentioned of 
any positive direction to fight for their lives and their laws, Christianity, though 
ushered in with a solemn proclamation of "peace upon Girth/ 1 and "good-will 
towards men," would, when christians formed the majority of a nation, have soon 

(employed, as maliometauism was, to disturb that peace, and to stifle that 
p ;:d-wilL Rushing precipitately from the love of their Saviour to the contempt or 
atred uf t\n blending intolerance with ambition: fired at once with reli- 

gious zeal and military enthusiasm, they would have appealed to the authority 
<>f their master, not in his predictions of events* but, in his precepts for conduct, when 
he spoke -tding upon tlie earth, not peace, but a sword." They would have 

I red to QOHqMaM from motives of mistaken piety, and with the approbation of 
lided conscience, they would have unheal bed their weapons indiscriminately, 
nst every puny sect of heretics, and populous community of heathens. 

Ti. ild have disdained either to renounce, or to dissemble * that favorite max* 

fun which has so often been ill interpreted and ill applied, that € Hlwever is found 
to be an aiemy to (iod* ought also to be declared an enemy to his eountiy. 9 
Multiform and irregular as may be the caprices ol fanaticism, it steadily enoc 
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keeps in view the gratification of latent pride; nor is it ever insensible to the al- 
lurements of domination over the temporal possesions, and social rights, as well as 
the religious opinions of mankind. Hence proselyte-makers, when emboldened by 
numbers, and furnished with arms, fondly gaze upon the whole world as a land 
of promise, which thoy are themselves, like Abraham in the land of Canaan, to tra- 
verse " in the length * of it, and in the breadth of it," and not only to traverse but 
to subdue, and after subduing to reform, and after reforming to retain, and all 
this, they will tell you, for the honour of their country, the natives of which are ap- 
pointed to be "alight to lighten the gentiles;" to march onward through diffi- 
culty and danger, as the harbingers of a triumphant Redeemer, and to announce 
the profiler of immortal bliss, in the willing, or the unwilling, ears of every near and 
every remote people. Enchanted with such illusions, they will measure duty by 
inclination, right by power, and the lawfulness of the means by the supposed impor- 
tance of the end. They will cast away mercy, as an obstacle to justice, and pru- 
dence, as a reproach to godliness. They will listen to no distinctions between false 
and genuine patriotism. They will submit to no compromise between the errors 
which they have determined to extirpate, and the truths which they think themselves 
bound to disseminate. They will be checked in their career by no suggestion, that 
" the glory of celestial objects is one," and " the glory of terrestrial is another." 
They will acknowledge no king but Jesus, and he that " is not with them" for the 
sake of Jesus, in every hardy enterprize, and every ferocious outrage, stands ac- 
cursed as a recreant traitor who is secretly against them, who meanly shrinks from 
the crown of martyrdom, and basely truckles for his life by the forfeiture of his soul. 
If the history of man may be credited, such is the nature of man : and shall chris- 
tians boast of complete exemption from the cDtnmon infirmities of that nature? 

But, if Christianity had been thus propagated with undisguised violence : if that 
violence liad been owing to the rapid transition of the human mind, from the love 
of our own religion and our own country, to the detestation of other religions, and 
other countries: if that transition had been occasioned by erroneous notions of any 
encouragement which the scriptures atford to that love : what, I would ask, must 
have been the consequence ? They who now amuse themselves with talking of chris- 
tians, as required to set their aflections exclusively upon " heavenly things," would 
have been clamorous against their unseemly and baneful activity in earthly affairs — " 
against the inflammatory language, as well a* the unsocial genius of the christian law 
— against tlie want of philanthropy, or the want of discernment, in Christ himself* 
But by leaving the duty of patriotism to be understood in the way of legitimate 
daluclio^i'wm the principle of general benevolence, and by subjecting it to the con- 
troul of equity and sound discretion, as necessary attendants upon that principle 
when applied to practice, our blessed master has sufficiently guarded his religion 

* Gen. xiii. 17. 
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fallen, suppliant antagonist, would bring back the atrocities of savage hords into the 
conflicts of christian combatants, tarnish the annals of his country to the latest pos- 
terity, and agitate the whole civilized world with astonishment at the flagitious overt 
act, indignation at the dastardly excuse, and horror at the portentous example — 
upon the cool-headed and flinty-hearted sophist, who, from motives of groveling 
avarice, or rampant ambition, deliberately puts " evil for good, and good for evil" — 
upon the perfidious counsellor, who would " fashion, wrest, and bow his reading, in 
" opening or sustaining titles miscrcate, the right of which suits not in native colours 
"with the truth;" and this too, when he " empawns the person or the honour of 
"his royal master, and would awake the sleeping sword of war" — upon all such 
wretches, the religionist looks down, as the betrayers of their sovereign, the corrup- 
tors of their fellow subjects, and the murderers of their species. Nay, what is more 
tremendous, but most sure, he knows that, upon the souls of such wretches will be 
fixed, at the last day, immediate and strict responsibility for all the accumulated and 
aggravated miseries of tear, unjustly begun, or unmercifully prosecuted. Yes, my 
brethren ! before the tribunal of Almighty God, these false patriots, whom I have 
been describing to you, will be responsible for every sort of interruption, and every 
degree of diminution, in the happiness of sensitive, and in the improvement of moral 
creatures. They will be responsible for every rude check which they may have 
given to the delicacies of manners, to the tendernesses of humanity, and to all those 
agreeable or useful kinds of social intercourse which acquire facility from custom, or 
regularity from law. They will be responsible for the gradual transition of the na- 
tional character from a sense of security obtained with difficulty, to a spirit of wanton 
annoyance; from the remembrance of injuries repeatedly suffered, to a spirit of vin- 
dictive retaliation; and even from habits of courage long exercised, to a spirit of -bru- 
tal ferocity. They will be responsible for the tempestuous confusion of public 
affairs; for the diminished comforts of private life; for the increasing pressure of 
taxation; for the sudden decay of trade; for the violent interruptions of agriculture ; 
ibr " the goodly fruits of the earth," which, having been cherished by " the former 
"and the latter rain," are wantonly laid waste; for ancient temples profaned by 
an impious soldiery; for gorgeous cities rased from their foundations; for kings 
driven from their lawful thrones, and peasants from their lowly cottages; for limbs 
crippled irreparably by disease, or mutilated by wounds ; for constitutions exhausted ■ 
by incessant fatigue, or sapped by pestilential climates ; for combatants hurried • 
from fields of slaughter to appear before the judgement-seat of God, with all their - 
tC secret faults," and all their " presumptuous sins," unexpiated by repentance; for 
the " cries of the orphan, for the tears of the widow, for the blood of dead men, and 
" fur the groans of innocent virgins deploring the loss of husbands, fathers, and bc- 
" trothed lovers, who have been swallowed up in the dreadful controversy." Since 
" the very hairs of our head ate all numbered," and not " a sparrow falls to tho 
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" ground" unnoticed in the sight of God, awful indeed is the account which must 
ofte day be rendered for the collective sufferings of a nation. 

If the rulers of the earth would ponder these things, they might be wise 
without craftiness, good without weakness, and great without guilt. 

From the loathsome and terrific forms, which lurk under the glare of false pa- 
triotism, I gladly turn to the contemplation of that purer lustre, in which the true 
love of our country is arrayed in the eye both of God, and of man. To him, 
then, who goeth forth to the battle sincerely and seriously, in the zoell-applied 
name, and for the well-understood glory of the Lord of Hosts— to him who would 
deliver the cc meek and humble" from the cruel " despitefulness" of the mighty 
and « the proud" — to him who " snappeth asunder the spear of the destroyers, 
u and burneth their chariots in the fire" — to such a patriot, contending in such a 
cause, and for such ends, even religion holds forth encouragement in the promise of 
" the life that now is, and of that which is to come." His merits, indeed, will be re- 
warded by the ardent gratitude, and the rapturous admiration of the people among 
whom he was born, and whom he has delivered from enemies abroad, or from oppres- 
sors at home. His name will be pronounced with reverence in the assemblies of prin- 
ces, and the festivities of nations. His feats are transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, by the testimony of faithful and impartial historians — they are holden up to 
wonder and to imitation, in the sublime and animated eloquence of statesmen and 
patriots — they are consecrated, as it were, by the calm and solemn applause of wise 
and virtuous sages — nay more — they are recorded in the infallible and immutable 
registry of heaven, where " the spirits of just men made perfect," may even now be 
permitted to sympathize with kindred excellence; and where angels and archangels, 
upon such occasions as these, may not disdain to behold and to approve. 

From these general, but I trust, not unseasonable, nor unprofitable observations, 
I should immediately proceed to the topics suggested to us by the peculiar solem- 
nity of this day, if I had not very cogent reasons for laying before you some pre- 
paratory remarks, which cannot fail to be understood by those among you, who 
have been my attentive and well-disposed hearers. 

The late war was marked by some unusual and deplorable circumstances, which 
led me from motives of prudence, of moderation, of sincerity, and of piety, to ab- 
stain, as much as possible, from political discussion and even political allusions, 
when I addressed you in the sanctuary. Looking as I did, seriously, to the pecu- 
liar character of " the times and the seasons," I contented myself with adverting 
only to such subjects as were closely connected with the interests of morality and 
religion , and such as had a direct tendency to preserve your minds from every licen- 
tious, and every unholy tenet, which had been broached in a neighbouring country. 
I always wish to speak of my clerical brethren, not with the affrontive smoothness 
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candour, but with the manly and respectful openness of justice. The zeal of 
many among them, I am t*f€ 9 was accompanied by honest intention, though j 
haps not always by profound knowledge ; and their just abhorrence of the atrocities 
which were committed by our enemy, led them astray, sometimes, into interpreta- 
tions of prophecy, which have not been warranted by subsequent events, and sr»: 
times, into presages of divine judgements, about which the ignorance and wrath of 
man seldom harmonize with the righteous, but unsearchable counsels of God, Cer- 
tainly, however, it was not then my duty to dogmatize upon what wslS doubtful, or 
to exaggerate what might be true, when by so doing I was more likely, from the 
violent temper of men at that juncture, to inflame the partizan, than to instruct 
christian. It was not my fortune, at the same time, to discover much decorum or 
much usefulness in the different conduct of certain teachers, who seemed to be aim 
some at fleeting popularity, a few, perhaps, at secular advantage, and more, I beli 
at the gratification of their own blind prejudices and impetuous passions upon ob- 
scure, intricate, and extraordinary questions, about which many enlightened men 
were accustomed to suspend their judgement in obedience to their conscience, and 
to chain up their speech from their desire of peace. 

I would not, however, be understood to censure wilhout any distinction, or any 
limitation, the introduction of politics into a christian pulpit > though I could wish 
every topic so introduced to be well-considered; every statement well-founded, and 
every admonition well-timed. I am aware that from the impulses of self prest 
tion, the influence of custom, and the dictates of common sense, we always carry 
about us a lively feeling for the interests of our country; and that in pr> 
those interests, we are happy to find our opinions and our actions warranted, more 
or less, by the authority of that religion, in the belief of which we profess to I 
and hope to die, Whether the sphere of our agency be appointed us in a high, or a 
:ow station — whether we be endowed with an ample, or a scanty portion of know- 
ledge — whether we approve, or disapprove of public measures, it were criminal, 
as, perhaps, it is nearly impossible, for us to be indifferent to the public safety. In- 
deed, that safety itself is always the professed end, both of our approbation and 
disapprobation; and our anxiety to preserve it most effectually is always the motive 
by which good men are actuated, howsoever they may differ in opinion about the 
means, The factious do homage to the principle of patriotism, by their reiterated , 
though deceitful appeals to it; and the honest evince its usefulness, and strengthen 
its efficacy, when they endeavour to accomplish the purposes which it seems to point 
►ut, by those instruments which it is known to authorize. But, in proportion as this 
feeling of regard to our country recurs frequently, and acts intensely, it becomes us to 
be upon the watch against self-delusion, self-conceit, and the excess of self-love. Be* 
sides, when the happiness, and the merits of loreign nations, as well as that to which 
e belong, are deeply interested, we cannot be too wary in declaiming against the sins, 
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and exulting over the misfortunes of others, nor too dispassionate in weighing the 
causes and the consequences of our own. 

The feet is, that, in the terrible contests of nations, war is ahvays to be ranked 
among the severest scourges of God — that it ought to be lamented unfeignedly, 
even where it may be completely justified — that through the infirmities, the errors, 
the jarring interests, and the wayward affections of men, the opportunities for such 
justification are not very frequent — that during the dark and contentious negociar 
tions which precede hostilities, injuries, and loud complaints of injuries are often 
reciprocal — that appeals are sometimes made to heaven by both parties, with equal 
plausibility in words, and equal presumption in spirit — that moderation is not al- 
ways found among the brave, nor sincerity among the eloquent — that amidst the 
hideous din of arms, the irregular agitations of hope and fear, the boisterous rage 
of multitudes, and the mischievous wiliness of their leaders, it is extremely difficult 
for the wisest and best of men to separate truth from falsehood, or to ascertain the 
boundaries of right and wrong — and that for these numerous and weighty reasons, 
the merits of war, as points of discussion merely political, are seldom admissible into 
the house of God, and generally, even as subjects of moral investigation, are better 
adapted to other times and other places. Yet upon the coolest and fullest consi* 
deration, I am convinced that, in repelling the invader, " we are fighting for our. 
" lives arid our laws," and therefore do not offend against the spirit of our benevo- 
lent religion, and the will of our heavenly father. 

Under this conviction I stand acquitted by my own heart, in deviating, for once, 
from my usual practice. But you will take notice that, while I urge the duty of 
" fighting for our lives and our laws," as recommended by the text, I shall very 
reluctantly advert to a preceding passage, so far as the contents of it may be em- 
ployed with the poignancy of personal reproach, in representing the governors (I say 
not the armies) of another country, as " coming against us with much pride and 
" iniquity." The station to which they have risen, by whatever means; the power 
which they have recently acquired; the spirit which they have again and again ma- 
nifested, are most unfavourable to the ordinary and peaceful intercourse of nations; 
and surely circumstances, so novel and so prominent, are sufficient to justify the 
disapprobation of moralists, the vigilance of statesmen, the jealousy of rivals in every 
honourable branch of commerce, and the apprehensions of neighbouring states for 
their ultimate, and even their immediate security. With reasonable dissent, however, 
from some popular rumours, and with very slender or improbable evidence for the 
exactness of others, I will not, in the house of God, echo and re-echo personalities, to 
the asperity, and perhaps, in some points, to the injustice of which, we may in part 
impute " those perils and those calamities" which we have this day deplored upon our 
knees before the throne of God. Having some time ago endeavoured to prepare 
your minds for the service, which the wisdom of our ecclesiastical governors has ap- 
pointed 
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pointed for the present solemnity; having this day joined you in the performance of 
it, and having explained to you the principles of Christianity, upon duties intimately 
connected with the best purposes for which that solemnity could be intended, I will 
not presume to repeat what I do not believe, or to imitate what I do not appro \ 
Whether to gain the praise, or to shun the displeasure of mortal man, I will not 
dissemble my wishes, that the acrimony of personal railing may never be permit I 
to find a place in supplications addressed to that Being, " who weigheth men in t 
€C balance, and who searcheth the hearts and reins." Sound policy is never at va- 
riance with substantial justice ; and, at such a juncture as this, it stands in need of 
assistance, not from far-fetched surmises, or frivolous cavils, or virulent invectiv 
but from that caution which is able to appreciate the differences of real and appa- 
rent danger, and that firmness, which alike disdains to have recourse to the meau- 
ness of submission, and the insolence of defiance. If, then, the honest and generous 

sal of the public has been stirred up without such inglorious expedients, can it be 
wise to disturb the calm and pious reflections of individuals assembled in the sanc- 
tuary? If upon the most momentous, perhaps, of all national questions, we are 
united in exertion and in sentiment, pan it be virtuous to throw stumbling blocks 
in the way of good men, by unnecessary and uncertain assumptions, which may, 
for one moment, divide them in their prayers? These plain, but serious questioi 
will be much better answered by the common-sense of a religionist, than by the sub* 
tilties of a polemic, or the declamations of a zealot. 

In conformity to the express language of the text, I will now call your attention 
to the peculiar and alarming situation of public affairs. I wish not to perplex your 
minds with the intricacies of political controversy, but to animate your zeal, aud to 
direct your conduct, upon an occasion most important to you, in all your various 
relations, as masters ot families, as servants, as parents, as children, as Englishmen, 
and as christians. We are threatened with invasion from a foreign enemy, who 
power is become enormous, whose views are most ambitious, whose spirit is most 
unquiet, whose armies are formidable from unexampled numbers, and from recent 
success, and whose attempts against us are the more to be dreaded, from the mili- 
tary skill, the political sagacity, and, perhaps I should add, the peculiar temper of 
their leader. The annals of our history scarcely present to us any period, in which 
the danger of all that is dear to us, was so extensive, or so imminent : and thankful I 

i to heaven, that, at no crisis whatsoever, were Englishmen equally prepared to en- 
counter such danger, by the united good-sense, loyalty, and courage of our countrymen. 

In the reign of King John, when a French prince poured his legions into this 

■ I by a weak and a wicked sovereign, who had alienated 

from himself the hearts «>i his people; ami the vassals of many proud and powerful 

"uglish barons crowded to the same standard, and fought in the same cause, with 

Crouch invaders. But mark, I beseech you, the better condition in which you are 

placed, 
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placed, by the merciful providence of God! The progress of knowledge and civili- 
sation, the improved principles of government, the order and impartiality which 
pervade the administration of public justice, have secured this happy land both from 
the open and the secret tyranny of sovereigns ; and proper it is for me to add, that 
he who now reigns over us, has a claim to our respect and our obedience, from the 
excmplarj r decorum, which common fame has uniformly and justly ascribed to him 
in private life, and from the general avoidance of those public measures, which 
strike at the foundation of our free and venerable constitution. Whatsoever may 
have been the errors of a long and eventful reign, it were want of sagacity not to 
perceive, and want of candour not to acknowledge, that, in the course of it, strange 
occurrences have arisen, such, I am sure, as might embarrass the most discreet, 
irritate the most patient, and astound the most intrepid. Our sovereign, however, 
has not, like John, under the plea of exercising his own proper prerogative, trampled 
upon our rights; he has not, for the attainment of purposes, peculiarly and exclu- 
sively his own, seized upon our property ; he has not deliberately violated the laws 
which he had sworn to defend ; he has not arrogantly provoked the rich and the 
powerful y he has not inhumanly insulted and oppressed the poor. Thus far, in the 
conduct and character of our sovereign, we have a security for that unanimity, and 
we have incitements to that a.rdor, which the folly and the crimes of the unhappy 
John had extinguished in the minds of his offended and injured subjects. 

In die reign of Henry the Sixth, the French made on our coasts some predatory 
incursions, which, however mischievous for a season, do not appear to have left be- 
hind them any lasting consequences. But the intellectual faculties of the king, we 
should remember, were feeble from nature, and torpid from superstition. His very 
innocence excited affection without inspiring reverence; and his misfortunes pro- 
cured for him the tenderness of compassion, rather than the steadiness of attach- 
ment. The management of foreign affairs was unsuccessful, and the administration 
of internal politics was unpopular. The mind of bis queen was impatient of con- 
troul, fertile in machinations, unwearied by difficulty, and unsubdued even by de- 
feat. His title to royalty was disputed by a subtle, watchful, and high spirited com- 
petitor, who was neither to be awed by resistance, nor soothed by concession. His 
nobles were fickle, turbulent, and perfidious ; and bis people were prone to revolt 
upon every delusion practiced on their credulity, and every instigation applied t< 
their fury. But, from the inconveniences and perils attendant upon such a state o 
things, we are fortunately exempt. 

Doubtless, ye have often heard of the mighty preparations that were mad< 
against England, iu the days of Queen Elizabeth, when the Spanish armada 
approached our shores. At that time, the seeds of discord were widely scattered 
over the land. The naval power of Spain seemed to be quite as superior to that o 
England, as the disciplined hosts of France are now said to be, to the regular forc< 
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usually maintained in this kingdom. The character of the Spanish monarch was 

iguished by unrelenting pride, by gloomy bigotry, and by ferocious reven 
The perils from within were, to calm and considerate observers, equally alarming. 
A great part of the people were yet attached to the doctrines and discipline of po- 
pery. The emissaries of the court of Rome were numerous and indefatigable. 
Their intrigues were deep, and their temper was vindictive. Their adherents were 
to be found ready fur action, in every crowded city, and in every lonely village. 
Their priests had taught their followers to believe, that rebellion was a duty, and 
that, to rush into treason against their sovereign, was an act of allegiance to ti 
Saviour and their God. If providencj had permitted the Spaniards to land among' 
us, thousands would have hastened to enlist under their banners, and the cross of 
Christ would have been raised aloft in the defence of desolation and murder, against 
every Englishman who obeyed a protestant Queen, or who worshipped his Maker 
according to the pure and holy forms of a protestant church. 

Be ye serious, my brethren, be faithful to your country, be thankful to your G 
when you reflect that, in the present day, the torch of religious discord will not be 
lighted up among us; that from our earliest infancy, we have been trained in 
simple and salutary discipline of protestantism; that no priests are at hand to per- 
suade us to hurl our Sovereign from the throne, or to embrue our bands m the blood 
of our countrymen, under the penalties of everlasting damnation; that no sovrct 
plots have been formed against that religion, which we have been accustomed to 
venerate; that we are protestants surrounded by protestant brethren 5 that among 
those who yet adhere to the church of Rome, the intolerant and malignant spirit of 
their forefathers, has, in most of them, been corrected by the diffusion ol useful 
knowledge, enlarged enquiry, and civilized manners among them, as w ell as our- 
selves; that by the more enlightened part of them, Catholicism is no longer con- 
founded with popery; that the obedience which catholics profess to owe, or are 
accustomed to pay, to their spiritual head, is no longer incompatible with the rights 
of sovereigns, the observance of treaties, or the security of states; that the rival 
claims of aspirants to power, which engendered or embittered the disputes of po- 
lemics about religious doctrines, are no longer heard in this country, or remain 
matters of research only to the antiquary, the historian, and the philosopher ; that 
the severities, which were formerly inflicted upon this sect by the prudence, or the 
jealousy, or the vengeance of protestants, have been gradually relaxed; that 
with mingled feelings of honest gratitude, and reasonable hope, many learned and 
worthy persons among them are beginning to look forward to a compleat, though, 
perhaps, distant deliverance, from every galling restraint, and every insulting sus- 
picion ; that all of them have a common interest with ourselves in repelling the 

ommon foe; and that his success, instead of restoring them to the privileges once 
attached to their faith, would speedily deprive them of all opportunity whatsoever for 
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worshipping the Deity according to the dictates of their conscience, and would 
involve the civil and the religious rights, both of papists and protestants, in equal, 
helpless, and hopeless ruin. 

These are weighty considerations, and they will encourage you to repose the 
firmest confidence, not only in your own strength, but in the ready and vigorous 
co-operation of that party which, in the reign of Elizabeth, was so dangerous to the 
safety of the sovereign, the existence of the national church, and to the property, 
liberty, and lives of your protestant ancestors. 

Will not the heart of Israel then be roused and wanned, like " the heart of one 
" man," in the support of that cause which you are summoned to defend ? Are they 
not the words of sound and sober wisdom, by which you were instructed in the prayer 
just now read to you, to implore the protection of heaven to the national church? 
Has not that church been adorned by the talents, the erudition, the virtue, and the 
piety of it's teachers, through many generations ? Was it not consecrated at first, 
by the blood of many learned and holy martyrs ? Is not the stability of it expe- 
rimentally found to be consistent with your intellectual improvement, and your 
social welfare? Have not the doctrines of it, when heard by you in this sanctuary, 
inspired you with the love of God, and the love of your neighbour? Have they not 
consoled you within your own private families, in seasons of sickness, sorrow, and 
adversity ? Will they not guide your feet through the paths of innocence and virtue 
in this life ? Do they not open to your faith and to your hopes the glorious pros- 
pect of immortality in the life to come ? And will you, then, tamely surrender these 
precious privileges to the fury of your enemies, flushed with victory, fearless of reta- 
liation, or impelled by that blind antipathy which the scorner ever feels towards the 
virtuous and the devout? May not some of them be tempted to throw down your 
altars, and to slay your priests with the sword ? Instigated by that rage for proselyt- 
ism, which is common to infidelity and to superstition, may they not teach you to 
make a mock of sin, to renounce your Redeemer, and perhaps to blaspheme even 
your Creator ? How then are these multiplied and aggravated evils to be averted ? 
I answer, by your union and concord; by your firmness and valour; by your well- 
founded affiance in the assistance of God, to repel the attacks of adversaries, many 
of whom are too likely to insult you for believi ig in that God, and to persecute you 
for endeavouring to worship him in spirit and in truth. 

These are the reasons that should induce you to be unanimous in preserving your 
religion; and now, my brethren, when we turn to the consideration of " our laws 9 ' 
and our government, we shall meet with arguments equally forcible to guide our 
judgements, and to strengthen our resolution. It is not the vulgar and braggart 
prattle of national vanity — it is not the fond and empty jargon of visionary theorists, 
when we say that the civil constitution of England far surpasses that of every other 
country, either in ancient, or modern times. The principles of it lie deep in the 
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opinions ami customs, of ages far remote from our own. But they have been gra- 
dually matured by the influence of many various causes* through many sut 
generations. They are to be classed, not among the effects which, a* it pro* 

duces them, at one time, may, by accident, be destroyed at another; nor among the 
contrivances which the ingrnuit \ and enthusiasm of a single man would push at Q 
perfection, and the jealousy or the caprice of a successor has thrown aside, upon the 
plea of defect; but, among the productions of human wisdom, calmly reflecting upon 
the Collect i j e evidence of human experience in the past, and warily adapting the result 
to the present exigencies of human affairs, and to their probable capacities of receiv- 
ing improvement, or reformation. They have been recognized by the fears and 
■ the hopes, and they hare been strengthened by the successes and the disappoint- 
ments, of kings, of nobles, and of priests, whose mutual contentious have impos< 
upon them the necessity of employing against their rivals those popular right*, 
which they might otherwise have been unwilling to favour, or even to endure. 
They have been rescued from many perils by the sagacity of statesmen, the 
firmness of patriots, and The courage of heroes. They are diffused through our 
civil and our political code of laws. They mingle with the prejudices of our 
youth, and the reflections of our manhood. They are endeared to us by long 
possession, by acknowledged right, and by enjoyment, which the inevitable fluctua- 
tions of public measures, and public events have, in our own days, rarely disturbed. 
They pervade all the classes of the community. They protect alike the palace of the 
monarch, the mansion of the nobleman, and the cottage of the labourer. They give 
security to the persons and the property, not only of the opulent and the powerful, 

I but of the manufacturer and the husbandman. They, in a word, are equally ben* 
< ial to all, and by the counsels and the endeavours of all, they are now to be defend 
At such a momentous crisis, every impartial and intelligent observer of political 
events, as affected by the established customs, and complicated interests of a people, 
will turn his attention towards other circumstances, which are peculiarly favour- 
able to this kingdom. 

Where property ls very unequally divided — where the many toil by harsh com- 
pulsion, for the advantage of the few — where the middle classes of the community 
hear a very small proportion in influence to the higher, or, in number, to the low 
orders of citizens — where despotism inflicts without controul, and imbecility suffers 
without redress — where dependence is abject without connection, and obcdiY 
implicit without attachment: in such military operations are usually confined 

to hosts of mercenaries ; and in the abs< me of that fury which is inspired by reli- 
gious fanaticism, or by personal revenge, nations are sometimes content to change 
their mastn >,, with little regret for the past, and little solicitude about th< future. 
But among a free people, that latent pow&r, which is diffused through society, and 
w\i\ch is i iiou of freedom itali fror .tchment, and 
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those dormant energies of the mind which accompany that power, silently, but 
effectually, prepare men for great exertions upon great occasions. The materials of 
which that power is formed, may, indeed, be usually of too close and too subtle a 
texture, to be easily discerned by an eye, which is intensely and almost exclusively 
fixed upon the coarse and complicated tactics of ordinary war. But their firm- 
ness is seen and felt in the hour of trial, and though pierced, they are seldom rent 
asunder by external violence. 

Now, without entering at large into the abuses which provoked, or the crimes 
which disgraced, a late revolution, I may be permitted to say that, in the course of it, 
striking instances were exhibited of that principle which concentrates the public opi- 
nion, the public will, and the public force, for the maintenance of a cause, which 
every man supposed that he understood, because every man knew that he was in* 
terested in it. But we have long been in possession of that object, at which our 
enemies were doomed to aim injudiciously, and therefore unsuccessfully. We rank 
it among our political, but they found it only among their natural, rights. From the 
influence of habit, we are enlightened, but not dazzled by liberty, even in it's meri* 
dian splendour. But they, for a time, were compelled to gaze upon it only through 
the excessive and delusive glare of speculation ; and in practice, after a dawn,which from 
the beginning was sometimes overspread with clouds, and which ended in dark and 
angry tempests, the light which they had been permitted to see so faintly, and with 
so many sudden and irregular interruptions, vanished from their view, perhaps 
not to re-appear through many joyless ages. 

Whatsoever, then, be the good, whether moral or physical, which rational freedom 
is capable of producing, our own experience will tell us, that our own share of such 
good has been most ample indeed. For, amidst all the follies, and all the vices, 
which luxury may have engendered among us, it may still be asked, where, among 
the nations of Europe, can be seen a wliole people, less infected with those impious 
tenets, which have relaxed the tone of all social virtues, or with those loathsome impu- 
rities, which, from familiarity, have almost ceased to be infamous, in many parts <£ 
the continent ? Where, among persons of every rank, are instances of fidelity, inte- 
grity, and benevolence more numerous in private life ? Or, where does the public spi- 
rit manifest itself, with more promptitude and more perseverance, upon every oppor- 
tunity which occurs for giving effect to enterprizes of great public utility? Amidst 
the remains of feudal manners, or feudal rights, corrected, as they have been, by pro- 
gressive civilization, where is the peasant less exposed to insolent and vexatious 
oppression from the rich ? Or, where has the noble less to apprehend from that envy 
and that malignity which conscious inferiority is too apt to inspire? Where is 
power lodged with individuals, more generally subservient to the purposes of prot 
tection ; and where are the privileges conferred upon them, more frequently con- 
nected with social duties ? Where shall we find so many aids to strengthen the 
sinews of war, or to restore in a short time the springs of action, which war may 
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iave impeded or impaired? Where shall we meet with so many capitals, the acqui- 
sition of which sustains or increases so effectually the population of a country? Em- 
ploys so many persons usefully in the distribution of labour? Opens so many sour* 
of advantage or pleasure, to the artificer, the seller, and the consumer, and pours the 
productions of art and nature through so many near, and so many distant 

» Where have men of genius arisen more frequently, or their merits been more rea- 
dily acknowledged, while the general activity of that good sense, which is embod: 
among the people, seems to stand so little in need of assistance from splendid dm 
veries, or is so constantly at hand to separate the truths from the refinements c< 

* tamed in them, and quietly to incorporate every useful si. oh into *b- 

lished code of politics and ethics ? Where can he seen a greater diversity of in ten 
supporting and supported by each other, through a greater diversity of ranks, <liiTu- 
sing the comforts and conveniences adapted to various situations, more abundant I v, 
furnishing opportunities and incentives either to corporeal or mental exertion, more 
extensively, and securing the fruits of both to every man, with the consent and < 
operation of al! men, more permanently ? When 1 has civilization, improved by com- 
merce, by agriculture, by knowledge, by religion, by laws, by popular habits and 
popular sentiments, displayed a more complex, arid, at the same time, a more beau- 
tiful form of society, for the contemplation of the philosopher, for the satisfaction 
the citizen, and for the exercise of talents and virtue in the legislator, the statesman, 
and the patriot ? 

By the very structure of the human mind, the sense of such blessings must accom- 
pany the enjoyment of them ; and though, from the constitution of human atlar 
they may be liable to temporary chang' cess or diminution ,non eve. 

fit occasion, the manly character of our countrymen, and the principles of ouv niLv 
government, as illustrated by experience, will present to every undemandim 
rallying point of opinion and action; some corrective quality to specul rors, 

or to practical abuses 3 some lenient and salutary expedients for accommodation, to 
the advocates of every system, and the champions of every party. Even in times of 
peace and prosperity, that sense of our real situation, though calm, is not inert ; 
for, in the view of the profound observer, it fixes a barrier almost impenetrable be- 
tween discontent, and sedition — between obedience, and senility — between th< 
ber processes of improvement, and the tumultuous frolics of innovation— 
the wisdom which repairs, and the rashness which subverts. But in seasons tees aus- 
picious to the tranquillity and happiness of the state, this general sympathy in genfc* 
ral good, is marked by stronger characters, in the general conduct of the people. 
It points the best energies of self-love, and of social, to the same common and impor- 
tant purpose. It urges every man to depend on himself, and to act from himself, as 
€C if the moment of victory should lie on his single arm/' It prepares the minds of 
all men to awake on the approach of real danger, to guard their collective interest 
by their collective strength, and to preserve the unparalleled advantages which 
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they are conscious of possessing, by personal sacrifices and personal exertions, fully 
proportionate to the number and the magnitude of the objects lor which they are 
called upon to contend. 

You, my hearers, are not without your portion in the blessings which I have 
just now enumerated. In the present state of society, you go forth in the morn- 
ing to your daily labours without fear, in the evening you return without inquietude 
to your homely meals, and through the stillness of the night, you repose in your 
beds without alarm. But, if your enemies were long to prevail, would they not, like 
the Egyptian task-masters of old, command you to make brick, and to supply your- 
selves with straw ? Would they listen to your complaints, when you " were hungry 
" and thirsty," and your souls were fainting within you ? Would they suffer you to 
rehearse, in carols of joy, all the mighty feats, and all the glorious triumphs of your 
forefathers, in defence of that liberty which is now your own? No. They would not 
permit your tongues to utter that word, so familiar to the ears, and so captivating to 
the hearts of Englishmen. They would put out every spark of the holy fire, which now 
glows in your bosoms. They would force you to endure the scorching sun, and the 
chilling frost, but without recompensing your toil. By compulsion you would till 
the land, and by violence, they would reap your harvests, or t/iey would plunder 
your barns. From the character of freemen and of Englishmen, they would degrade 
yon into vassals, too impotent to be dreaded, and too contemptible to be pitied. 
Day after day, and year after year, they would condemn you to the most ignomi- 
nious drudgery, as " hewers of wood, and drawers of water ;" and the agility of 
your youth, the vigour of your manhood, and even the last lingering remains of 
your strength, in tremulous and languid old age, would be exhausted at the will, 
and for the benefit, of your imperious and obdurate conquerors. Many of the evils 
here mentioned already impend over other countries, which are unable to break their 
chains ; and if the power of your enemy were equal to his fierceness, the same evils, 
attended by various circumstances of aggravation, would inevitably overtake your- 
selves and your posterity. 

But from such a prospect, a mind truly English must recoil with indignation. 
Yon, I am confident, would disdain to bow down your necks to that yoke, which 
has been thrown by your enemies on many other people, whom their promises had 
cajoled, or tfeeir menaces had scared. Your spirit will never yield obedience to 
the commands of such oppressors. Your hands, instead of being cramped by the 
fetters which your enemies have forged for them, should rather be raised up in wield- 
ing the sword of jnstice, and in pointing the sharpest edge of it against the invader. 
Consider, I beseech you, some striking circumstances which mark the situation, 
into which yon are thrown, by the mighty and unprecedented armaments of your 
enemies. The wealth, the strength, and above all, the generous and high spirit of 
this country, form, I do not say the sole, but I do confidently affirm, the very 
strongest obstacle to the ambition of your foes. Against us, therefore, must be 
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us fcah be 90 sottish, or so headstrong, as to say, that national evils of such magni- 
tude, when known to him only by report, will not alarm and afflict his soul? 

But that which you hear of others, must also be seen and suffered by yourselves, 
unless ye are true to your duty. Your own harvests will be plundered — your own 
houses will be destroyed— your wives and your children will be inhumanly torn from 
the tender embraces of husbands and fathers, and brutally violated in the sight of 
you, their legal and natural protectors — your sons, to whom ye look forward for 
comfort and succour to your grey hairs, will perish in the bloom of their youth- 
masters, servants, friends, and neighbours, may alike fall a prey to the devouring 
sword— -and does not the very mention, I would ask you, of such evils, awaken 
within you, an instantaneous, ardent, invincible determination to avert them, " with 
*. c all your heart, and all your mind, and all your soul, and all your strength?" 

Were your governors, indeed, employed in romantic and adventurous schemes of 
conquest, you might pause a little before you added approbation to obedience, and 
spontaneously tendered your aid to annoy those who had not offended you, to plunder 
those who had not injured you, and to crush those who cannot resist you. But when 
your country is invaded, there is no room for hesitation in your judgement, as there 
can be no plea for slackness in your actions. Every ear must be open to the general 
and awful summons; every heart must be inaccessible to fear; and every hand 
must be uplifted for resistance. You are called upon to defend your liberties, your 
laws, and your religion. You are sharing a common danger, and promoting a com- 
mon interest, with your governors, with your equals, and with your inferiors. You 
go forth to the combat, not as savage destroyers, not as ambitious conquerors, not 
as insatiable plunderers, but as self-preservers, as Englishmen, and as christians. 
You are encouraged, in the support of a just cause, by the example of the brave, 
the arguments of the wise, and the exhortations of the good. You are preparing to 
bequeath to your posterity those blessings, which the foresight, or the heroism, or 
the virtues of your great progenitors procured for them, and for yourselves. You 
are contending, not for unsubstantial renown, but for solid security; not alone for 
national honour, which indeed may be often precarious, or merely ideal, but for 
national independence, which always is intelligible, and always must be inestimable. 
You are avenging the blood of the innocent, the honest, and the valiant. You are 
protecting your neighbours from oppression, your families from poverty, your so- 
vereign from injury and insult, and your country from disgrace and perdition. 

In the pursuit of ends so justifiable, by means so meritorious, you may without 
impiety, look up for succour to Almighty God! and whether ye perish in the 
struggle, or whether ye survive it, the approbation of that God will be the sure and 
most ample reward of your loyalty, your patriotism, and your fortitude co-operat- 
ing with your beuevolence. 

■ 
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FAR the greater part of the foregoing Discourse was delivered from the pulpit* and tht 
whole of it would long ago have been sent to the press, if I had been able to procure the aid 
of a transcriber. My intention was to subjoin such Notes as appeared to me pertinent and 
useful. But the delay which my diligent and very fenjible Printer unexpectedly found in get* 
ting necessary types, determined me to abandon my design. So important, however, seems to 
me the matter which some of those Notes contain, and especially one in which I have endea- 
voured to vindicate the character of Moses, as a lover of his country, from the most formid* 
able objection which has ever been urged against it, that I shall rejoice to avail myself of a 
proper opportunity for submitting my thoughts to the consideration, both of serious christians^ 
and of candid unbelievers. 

For obvious but weighty reafons of decorum, 1 am anxious to guard some exprefjions which 
occur in p. 20 of the Sermon, from mifconception. Though I could wijh that two or three 
P a JJ a g e * in the late Fafi Service had been omitted, or softened \ yet Ifhall not be content with 
saying that, according to my judgement, it is, upon the whole, far preferable to many others 
which have within my memory preceded it. In truth, I think the general spirit andthi 
general matter of that service highly honourable to the good senfe, the tafie 9 andthi piety 0) 
the perfons who compofed it. My heart, I mufi confefs, is always refrefhed by theperufal oj 
thofe supplications to Heaven, which are calculated, at once to satisfy the enlightened and confci* 
entious members of the ejlablijhed church, and to conciliate Chrifiians f who dijjint from it peace- 
ably and fincerely. Such fuf plications are, lam sure, conformable to the benevolent genim 
of our holy religion ; and for the beft ends, they exhibit the befi principles of that church, 
which, among other excellent lejfons conveyed to us, in its public forms of devotion, has in* 
Jiructed us to pray that €i God, the Father of our Lord Jefus Cbrifi" who is " our only 
" Saviour and the Prince of Peace, would tale from us all hatred and prejudice, and 
" whatfoever elfe may hinder us from godly union and concord \ and thai as then is but 
« c one body and one fpirity and one hope of our calling 5 one LORD, one Faith, one Bap* 
" tifm, ONE GOD AND FATHER OF US ALL; so we may henceforth be alt nf ont 
" heart and one soul, united in one h'jly bond of truth and peace, of faith and charity." 

Be it obferved, to the credit of the church of England, that the prayer, in which the fere* 
going words are contained, is annually read upon afiateoccajion ; and to the honour of the prefent 
age be it remembered, that the heavenly fpirit of that Prayer is infufed intb the fervice for 
the late Fafi, in that part where we are directed to €t befeech Almighty God, to give ui 
" all grace, to put away from us all rancour of religious diffention, that they who agree in 
" the ejfentials of our moft holy faith, and look for pardon through the merits and interceffion 
" of the Saviour, may, notwithjtanding their differences upon points of doubtful opinion, and 
€t in the forms of external worfliip, fiill be united in the bonds of cbrifiian charity, and 
"fulfil his bleffed Sons commandment, of loving one another, AS GOD HAS LOVED US." 

The authors to whom I allude in p. % of the Sermon, are Lord Shaftesbury, in part the 
second of an Effay on the Freedom of fVit and Humour, and Mr. Soame Jenyns, in hi* 
View of the Internal Evidence of the Chrifiian Religion. 

Upon particular paffages in the works of thofe writers, I had now and then made, fame 
ohfervations, which it has not been my fortune to fee in any book that has fallen in my 
way. But as their general reafoning has been fully examined, by Dr. John Leland, Dr. 
Maclaine, Dr. Brown, and other writers, I have been content with purfuing the farm 
track, and fhall offer my apology nearly in the words of Torquatus — «« Dicam de gravijfimu 
iC rebus; nihil scilicet novi, ea tamen, qua leclores frobaturor ejfe confidam." Cic. di 
jinib. lib. l. 
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Disturb him Dot ! though bleak and bare 

That spot is all his own ; 
And truer homage was paid him there 

Than on his hard-won throne. 
Earth's trembling monarchs there at bay 

The caged lion kept; 
For they knew with dread that his iron tread 

Woke earthquakes where he stept. 

Disturb him not! vain France, thy clime 

No resting-place supplies, 
So meet, so glorious, so sublime, 

As that where thy hero lies. 
Mock not that grim and mouldering wreck ! 

Revere that bleaching brow ! 
Nor call the dead from his grave to deck 

A puppet pageant now ! 



Born in a time when blood and crime 

Raged through thy realm at will, 
He waved his hand o er the troubled land. 

And the storm at once was still. 
He reared from the dust thy prostrate state ; 

Thy war*flag wide unfurled j 
And bade thee thunder at every gate 

Of the capitals of the world. 




And will ye from his rest dare call 

The Thunderbolt of war, 
To grin and chatter around his pall, 

And scream your "vive la gloire" ? 
Shall melodramic obsequies 

His honoured dust deride ? 
Forbid it, human sympathies ! 

Forbid it, Gallic pride ! 

What? will no withering thought occur, 

No thrill of cold mistrust, 
How empty all this pomp and stir 

Above a little dust ? 
And will it not your pageant dim. 

Your arrogance rebuke, 
To see what now remains of him, 

Who once the empires shook ? 



Then let him rest in his stately couch 

Beneath the open sky. 
Where the wild waves dash, and the lightnings flash, 

And the storms go wailing by. 
Yes, le\ him rest! such men as I 

Are of no time or place. 
They live for ages yet to be. 

They die for all their race. 



/MS- 



HINT to the BRITISH POETS. 

ON E constituent of poetry is defcription \ which is of three 
kinds. Firfl, of objedts as they appear to exift in fadl ; 
which is common to the Poet with the Hiftorian, and may there- 
fore be termed hiftorical defcription. For determining the juft- 
nefsof this kind, there lies an appeal from all authorities whatfoever 
to the things defcribed.. 

Secondly, of objedls that were never known to exift, but Si- 
milar to thofe that we fee do exift ; which kind permit me to call 
imaginary defcription. For determining the excellence of this kind* 
the laft appeal lies to nature, experience, faft, and the common 
notions of confiftency, propriety, truth. 

Thirdly, of objedts that never at all exift but in the poet'* 
imagination, as Homer's Gods and Goddefles, the Mufes, Fai- 
ries, Genii of places, the Virtues and Vices perlonificd, and all 
the other branches of the poetical machinery, which I beg leave 
to call creative defcription. If a poet chufes to adopt a machine* 
ry already eftablifhed, it ftands in the place of nature ; and to it 
the appeal lies for the juftnefs of his descriptions. Some liberty 
indeed he certainly ought to take in improving upon it by his 

own 
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own invention 5 tho' exadtly how much is not eafy to fay. Nei- 
ther would it be fafe to pronounce concerning the excellence of 
any new or eftabliftied machinery by general rules j how con- 
fpicuous foever it may be to almoft every one in particular cafes. 
Jove (hook his locks, and the earth trembled. God looketh 
upon the earth, and it trembleth. He/aid, Let there be light, and 
there was light. 

Eve's heavenly form oerawd 

His malice, and with rapine Jweet bereav'd 
His fiercenefs of the fierce intent, it brought. 
Thatjpace, &c. 

These defcriptions of majefty, power, and the workings of the 
heart, which we never ceafe to admire, tho' not in fuch inftances 
as ever fall under human obfervation, do yet bear a near analogy 
to human things ; fo near, that I begin to be out of humour with 
the diftindtion of the imaginary and creative kinds, and am 
willing to retain only the former of thefe terms, including in it 
the idea of both : and if you will alfo include in it the hiflorical, 
we (hall take the word imagery in its common acceptation ; which 
I called one conftituent of Poetry, but very improperly ; for it 
is rather its eflence, its foul and body : fo that the more or lef$ 
any compofition has of it, it has the more or lefs of Poetry. 
Xenophon's inftitution of Cyrus, which is in the loofe attire of 
eafy profe, is a part of it as effentially poetical, as any that his 

model 
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model Homer has to boaft of, tho* there is fcarce one faft or 
fpeech, which I dare aflert was never done or fpoken. And if, 
upon this account, it fhould be doubted, whether he is a Poet 
or Hiftorian 5 this very doubt would determine me to pronounce 
him a Poet. In the firft of Plato's Rcpublich % the defcription 
of Thrasimachus, which i6 the only thing I admire in it, is 
ftrittly poetical, and enough to raife the envy of an Aristopha- 
nes. 

But tho' Imagery be both the foul and body of Poetry, yet 
if it would animate and give a grace to the whole of a compofi- 
tion, it ought not, no more than a fine woman, who would 
(hew herfelf to the beft advantage, to appear naked or loofe. Cer- 
tain ornaments it admits of as naturally becoming, and many 
more poflibly our fancy may demand to render it agreeable. 

One ornament we are agreed, I mean all mankind in all ages 
and nations of the world are agreed, there is, and that is mca- 
fure 5 which we think fo neceflary, that without it Poetry gene- 
rally lofes the very name. We are fo agreed in demanding that 
ornament ; becaufe it is not fancy, but is founded upon this cer- 
tain principle of human nature, the fenfe of harmony, and the 
tones of the human voice being exprcfilve of the paffions, or cor- 
refpondent to the velocity, flownefs, delicacy, &c. of the things 
detcribed. If this correfpondence and expreffion be preferved, to- 
gether with that harmony, which gives a certain freedom, agility 

and 
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and voluntary motion to the thoughts, whatever the language be, 
my fancy is fully fatisfied. Whether -harmony requires, that 
the meafure be the fame throughout, a compofition, may well be 
doubted. 

Herb, if the Reader will let a joke go free, (as travellers ufu- 
ally do for their mutual relief upon a blind and tedious road, 
and fo methinks fhould friendly cr kicks, when all alike bewil- 
dered in any labyrinth of controver(y j) I can hardly forbear wifh- 
ing there was a form of poetical government eftablifhed accord- 
ing to Plato's Utopia. Only inftead of an Ariftocracy, I would 
have it to be a Monarchy, and myfelf for a while the Monarch. 
My firft cdi& (hould be, what the fweet Theocritus fuggefted 
to me in a pleafant dream laft night, tho' troubled betimes wita 
certain unmufical and {(range voices, as of fome Billingfgatc 
rabble, heard, as they feemed to be, from afar, and, as he in- 
formed me, frowning at my childifh attention to them, periodi- 
cally. By his advice, be it hereby prohibited to ufe any other 
metre than the heroic, on pain of my difpleafure, becaufe this has 
been proved both by the antient Poets and our own to admit of 
the greateft variety, while yet itpreferves the harmony, of num- 
bers, fo as to be eafily adapted to every fpecies of poetry, from 
the higheft fublime, down to very chitchat. If indeed, in viola- 
tion of my edidt, any prefumptuous pen (hall attempt a particular 
meafure, provided it be every where peculiarly adapted to the 
fpirit, and this of courfe the fame in one intirc ftanza as another, 

and 
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and In the firft, fecond, third, &c. lines of any one ftansa as 
in the correfpondent lines of any other, his punifliment (hall be 
remitted : perhaps too I may intercede yitb Apollo to crown 
his fon. 

We are apt, I own, to be pleafed with the abftnuS uniformi- 
ty and variety of founds : abftradt, I fay, and independent upon 
the fenfe and fpirit. But then it is only the ear that is tickled, 
neither the imagination nor the heart are affifted. And whether 
they (hall be affifted or other wife by that harmony, depends upon 
its correfpondence or contrariety to the fenfe and fpirit. Thus, 
if the numbers are quick when the fpirit is gay, or flow when it is 
melancholy, they are affifting : but if quick when it is melan- 
choly, or flow when it is gay, the ear and the foul counteract 
each other. This is univerfally confefled. Yet if there be no 
fpirit at all, fince in this cafe that contrariety cannot happen, we 
are apt to be fo well pleafed with the verfes, as to pronounce them 
poetry. Some indeed in fuch a cafe may not like them the more 
for that melodioufnefs, fave only as it renders them a more plea- 
fant opiate. But thefe are few. And as to others, it is only 
their ear, that pronounces that honourable fentence, not their 
imagination nor their heart. And that neither myfelf nor my 
good people might be fuch corrupted judges, particularly that 
none of my dearly beloved coufins, the Poets, might, from a too 
pious veneration for their immediate predeceflbrs, ever be with 
them enchanted by the magick of harmonious founds into an affec- 
tation 
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tation of fome grovelling witticifms and almoft utter forgetfulnefs 
of the divine and proper fentiments of Poetry : to fave them I 
fay from this degradation, not unlike that which Ulysses's crew 
fuffered when decoyed by the melody of the Syrens, is the 
principal intention of my edidl, as it will alfo be of my conclud- 
ing inquiry. For of all kinds of metre, that were ever invented 
by my Britifli Subjects, the heroic feems to have the leaft fhare 
of abftradt harmony. Yet they will not murmur at the reftridti- 
on, if they allow me, that there is no fpecies of Poetry to which 
it may not be adapted. 

.* 
But let what will become of my edid, fo my countrymen un- 
animoufly adopt this axiom, That by far the grcateft part, if not 
the whole of the excellence, there is even in the harmony of 
verfification, refults from the afliftance it gives to the fenfe and 
fpirit of a poem : and that we ought to try by the fame criterion 
the merit of every other fancied ornament, particularly that of 
rhyme. 

Ere then we can juftly fix the degree of excellence there is in 
rhyme, we muft inquire, What afliftance gives it to the fenfc 
and fpirit ? Whether gives it more, if two or three lines terminate 
in the fame found fucceflively, or at fome diftance from each o- 
ther by the intervention of others, which in the fame manner ter- 
minate in the fame found, either fucceflively, or at fome diftance 
jrom each other by the intervention of the former in return ? or, 

laftly, 
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laftly, docs it not give moft of all, if the middle and end of the 
fame line echo to each other ? 

In determining thefe very important queftions, I muft not o- 
verlook the authority of Betty, an old fervant of my Mother's, 
about eighteen years ago. As I was reading one winter-even- 
ing in Mr Pope's EJfay on man* my mother obferving her very 
attentive, aiked her, Now, Betty, how do ye like it ? Why, 
Madam, I cannot tell well. It is above me. But I think it is very 
pretty. It, I know not what you call it, like our Pfalm-book, 
at the end of every line. It rhymes I fuppofe you mean, Bejty. 
Ay, Sir, nicely. It comes as pat as my old (hoe. I wonder how 
he made it rhyme fo nicely. Thus rhyming it feems caught 
Betty's attention, as h did mine too, tho' in^a different manner* 
For to her it gave pleafure ; to me difguft. But in whatever 
manner it affedt the hearer, it catches the attention, and of courfe 
fo far diverts it from the fenfe and fpirit : to which therefore it 
is by no means aflifting. 

I have often been foolifti enough to wonder, why the periodical 
reiteration of the fame found fhould ever have been fo general- 
ly agreeable, gravely inquiring about the caufe : as if no fort 
of epidemical tafte could befai the literary world but what is 
founded upon principles of reafon. Once, we know, acrofticks, 
conundrums, &c. were the tafte ; which is eafily accounted for, 
as being in the long reign of fcholaftic darknefs. But this is the 

B age 
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ago of knowledge and refinement, and requires therefore fome o- 

tber account of the prevalence of the tafte ia queftion. 

\ft % We are all naturally pleafed with uniformity, and fome e- 
yen when variety would he more agreeable to a well formed judg* 
ment, as it certainly happens often in other cafes at Icaft, if not ia 
that under con fide ration. 

2<//y, We are naturally pleafed with the ingenious acquifition of 
an end, be it what it will. 

3<//p, Still more with the ingenious acquifition of two ends 
at the fame time ; which two in the queftion before us, are Scnfe 
and Rhyme. 

4tbly> Again ftill more, if the profecution of the one feemed 
naturally to thwart with that of the other : for this enhances the 
difficulty, and confequently the ingenuity. 

These are the beft accounts I can offer for Betty's pleafurc* 
She admired how pretty it was, how pat the rhyme came, and 
wondered how he could make it rhyme fo nicely. But happy the 
Poet who has wherewith to excite a better admiration ; fo as to 
put an end to the former fort ; tranfporting the mind in fuch an 
•nthafiafm, as to engross the whole of its attention, and hinder c- 
ven its perception of fuch a circumftance, as the periodical reitera- 
tion of the fame found. As when having read this line, 

Lent heaven a parent fa the poor and me* 

Betty* 
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Betty cried, Pray Mr Robert, I beg myMiftrefs's pardon, 
will you be fogood to read that line again. Well, Betty, but 
I muft read the line before it too, or elfe you will not feel how 
fweetly it rhymes. No matter for that, Sir, I like that line by it- 
felf. I wonder, fays (he, if it was his father or mother. His mo- 
ther. She was a good woman, I will warrant. 

Another caufe I might have afligned for the preference of 
rhyme to blank verfe, is, That ufually the period is {barter and 
of a more uniform length j its feveral members more frequently 
explanatory of each other, and any nervous or uncommon word 
more frequently foftened by a fynonymous one. All which ex- 
cellencies do not a little contribute to perfpicuity * and perfpicuity 
is always agreeable : a mam of confidcrable importance, which 
yet none are fo apt to forget as the Poets, tho' in none, not even 
m the Mathematician, is the observance of it more mdifpenftbly 
nccetfary. 

Two caufe* more occur to me, namely, Habit and the Aflbcia- 
lion of ideas, commonly contracted by thofe who are much ac- 
cuftomed to read rhyme, according as the poetry is good or bad. 
And what wonder, if in the former cafe, the indifcrimmating vul- 
gar Hide into an affc&ion for rhyme, on account of the good com* 
pany it has kept : Or if, in the latter cafe, when the Poet himfelf 
is deferted of the Mufes, his readers are alfo abandoned to the ad- 
miration 
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miration of rhyme for its own fake, having nothing elfe beforr 
them that they can admire. 

As to what is often urged, That rhyme- is agreeable, becaufe 
it is a help to- the memory : this advantage is no part of the plea- 
fure immediately attending the enjoyment of a good poem ; no 
more than the profpeft of any profits accidentally arifing from the 
compofitibn, is- a part of the pleafure which the Poet had in the 
firft conception of it ; or, left I (hould not be underftood, no more 
than the profpeft of any profits arifing from an honeft a&ion is 
a part of the pleafure, which an honeft man as fuch has in doing 

Neither can I admit another argument, advanced by fomo 

modeft abettors of rhyme, That it gives a graceful heightening 

at leaft to the burlefquc kind of poetry. That it admirably 

heightens the burlefque, I own, cannot be denied : but I rauft 

flatly deny that burlefque is any kind of poetry, unlefs I would alfo 

deny that there is any difference betwixt a buffoon, who profefles 

to perfonate whatever is the reverfe of nature in whim, oddity, 

and nonfenfc, and an adtor, who exhibits truth and nature. But 

let the Poets, and all whom it (hall concern, be warned, that if 

a grave and truly poetical fentiment ever demean itfelf, by affum- 

ing the ridiculous habit of burlefque, it doth as certainly forfeit 

the happy character, as ever did chafte Lady in her difguife at a 

mafquerade. 

Another 
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Another argument I have fometimes heard, is, that our own 
and other modern tongues, not having the rich variety of termi- 
nations, which we juftly admire in the ancient languages, want 
harmony, and fo require rhyme as a fupply. For my own part, 
I frankly confefs to have fuch an agreeable prejudice in favour of 
my mother-tongue, as well as my mother-country, that I cannot 
allow the former to want harmony, any more than the latter a juft 
balance of power in its three conftituent eftates ; nor can I wifh 
the conflitution of either to be transformed into a refemblance, or 
any fort of connection with fuch of bur neighbours, as may, for 
ought I know, want our harmony, but certainly do our happy ba- 
lance. But, allowing I think too highly of my mother-tongue, it 
is impoflible to fufpedt my ear of thicknefs, for not perceiving' 
how the want of variety and harmony is fup plied by the periodi- 
cal reiteration of the fame found $ unlefs it be fenfe to fay, that I 
fupply a beggar's wants, if I rob him of his fatchel and its frag- 
ments. 

The moft important ufe of rhyme is, That, which well con- 
fidcred, may perhaps point out its rife, and how it came to be 
dignified with the name. In certain particular meafores com- 
monly ufed in odes and pfalms, where all the lines or couplets 
are exactly of the fame metre, the hearer, unlefs very attentive 
and Angularly quick in numbering, could not perceive when the. 
ftanza was compleated without the periodical reiteration of the 
lame found : which reiteration therefore became as ncccflary as the. 

variety 
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variety of metre in the feveral lines of an ancient ftanza. And 
from this conjunction of the uniform metre in the feveral lines 
or couplets with the periodical reiteration of the fame found* 
which was thought to anfwer the end of variety, from this con* 
junction I fay the ftanzas feem to have been called rhymes* rhyme 
properly fignifying the harmony that proceeds from the conjunc- 
tion of uniformity with variety of founds. And in procefs of time 
came that faife rhyme to be gradually introduced into other par- 
ticular mcafures, where there was not the fame neceffity, and at 
lad into the heroic, by fome who did not know the reafon of its 
firft invention. Thus we fee it happens to' the laws of poetry, a$ 
well as to thofe often of religion and the date, that how good fo- 
ever they might be in themfelves originally, they come to be mif- 
applied and converted into grievances, by fuch as do not confider, 
or never knew the prime reafon of their inftitution. This is the 
moft probable account 1 can offer for the rife and prevalence of 
this modern tafte. 

The refult of my inquiry is, That the periodical reiteration of 
the fame found is not a natural expreflion of veneration, love, 
gravity, forrow, raillery, nor of any other fenfe or paffion what* 
foever, nor of velocity, flownefs, delicacy, or the like; that 
therefore it does not in any degree heighten either the fenfe and 
fpirit, or the harmony of the numbers : and that whether it has 
any abftr&d and eflential agreeablenefs, which is a queftion of 
experience, I fhall only anfwer for one, 1 do not feel it, no more 

than 
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than I do the agreeablenefs of the rhyming antithefis, much af- 
fcfted by forae of our pious profe- writers in the laft century, who 
are more excufable, as not pretending to the majefty of poetry ; 
yet will not deny it to be agreeable to other people, not only to 
vulgar readers, but fometimes to the poets themielvcs, who, like 
the men of an unnatural appetite fatally bent upon their own 
ruin, fancy a delicioufnefs in that which endangers the very being 
of a tolerable genius, or who, more properly it may be, like the 
men of a healthy appetite, delight in that which they find to be 
the main (buret of their fame and opulence, and literally fpeaking 
their ftafFof life. Whether this feverity is generally deferved, or 
like moft of our modern fatyr is only the cafual fling of a blind, 
licentious and proftituted wit, is a queftion of fadt : And to fa£t I 
willingly appeal, to ftand or fall by its evidence, provided the Cri- 
tical Gentlemen upon the jury, who (hall pronounce upon it, be 
fuch as are competent judges in the cafe. 

Lfaving it therefore undetermined, whether rhyme is a beauty 
or not, yet confidering what can never be difputed, namely, the 
vaft variety there is of other poetical beauties, with their propor- 
tionable importance, this at leaft we may furely advance without 
offence, That it is eflential to a good Poet to have through his 
whole piece fuch a height of fenfe, fpirit, and harmony ; that, 
if he rhyme, his hearer may have fomething better to employ his 
attention than the rhyme ; and that, if he do not, he may yet 
have all thole real graces which commonly attend rhyme,, fuch 

a* 
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as perfpicuity, harmony, moderate length of periods ; and, laftiy* 
that his hearer may eafily perceive, as he goes along, when the 
meafure is complcated, I mean, when the line or ftanza ends ; ex- 
eept when a juft enthufiafm trefpafles unawares the common mea- 
fure, running out into a more harmonious voluntary, like a flam- 
ing comet that breaks the order of fome inferior fyftem, fetting 
fire to a guilty planet, deftined to deftru&ion. 

If the reader, in pity to a treacherous memory, will difpenfe 
with method, I (hall confider what I lately heard a Gentleman 
further alledge in defence of rhyme j which 'is the more worthy 
of our notice, both as it feems to proceed from that fpirit with- 
out which age itfelf is no longer honourable, nor as I fhould 
think truly happy, and as it is fupported by the authority of 
mod of our Schoolmafters. We ought to have a regard, fays 
he, for youth, and accommodate ourfelves to their capacities : for 
Juvenal fays, Maxima debetur pueris referential And whereas 
it is proper to try their genius very early in every way, and fo in 
the poetical among the reft, for its natural inclination cannot be 
too foon difcovered : and whereas moreover poetry, according to 
your notion of it, is too fublime an art for children to attempt, 
we muft therefore take a. middle way, and be content with ob- 
liging them betimes to make Hexameters and Pentameters in 
Latin, and alfo fmooth elegant rhymes in Englifti, the former 
with the help of their Gradus ad Parnajfum, and the latter with 
that of Bysse's Art of Poetry, two very ufeful books if the great 

men 
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"men, Sir, of our Univerfitics do not miftake. Befides that many 
there are of riper age, who, tho' they have certainly a very fine po- 
etical turn, would yet never dare exercife it without that indul- 
gence. And fome of our poets, who are very much of your 
opinion and mine about this matter, are not only excufable, but 
commendable for their condefcenfion in complying with the vul- 
gar tafte, for which yet a great deal might be faid after all. Not 
unlikely, Sir. And as to thofe, who durft hardly make the at- 
tempt without the indulgence of rhyming, I could readily excufe 
mod of them. But fome I cannot forgive for their excels of 
modefty. Had I their fertile invention, methinks, I would em- 
ploy it to fome better purpofe, than that of finding out the whole 
variety of rhymes in our mother-tongue, which to me looks like 
difcovering a parent's nakednefs. So much am I afhamed for her, 
or rather for her idle and impious children, when I hear them 
ftammering, as in derifion, with the frequent reiteration of the 
fame found. 

As to the Gentlemen you fpoke of laft : I am not, I aflure you, 
Sir, I am not naturally fufpicious, nor did I ever love to be fatyri- 
cal. Yet, I own, when you fo candidly mentioned their conde- 
fcenfion, you reminded me of the apology, a young tradefman 
once made me for appearing above his circumflances ; I do not 
do it to pleafe myfelf, fays he, but that the world, which, you 
know, Sir, loves £how, may have, Sir, a higher opinion of my 

C ftock 
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flock in trade, which gets one credit. But allowing it to be a 
real condefcenfion in them ; ill fares it with the republic of let- 
ters, when the rabble gives law, and worfe than flaves are they, 
that ftoop fo miferably upon any confideration. Popular fame 
only with all its temporal emoluments, be the reward of jthofe, 
whether poets or others, who feek not in the firft, middle and 
Jaft place, to approve themfelves to their own judgment, or to 
what they are not afhamed to confefs to be a better authority. 

As to what you fo well obferved, (and, Sir, I congratulate you 
upon it,) that we ought to have a tender refpeft, and even vene- 
ration for our Youth, who, we pray, may hereafter greatly excel 
their fathers, or who, we ought to fear, will fhame us, if they flbaU 
have nothing for which to thank and revere our memory : this 
is mod heartily granted. But, Sir, may not the end you .mention, 
that of knowing a boy's genius, be obtained by means, at once 
more eafy to the fcholars, and more certain to the matter th.o' of 
no uncommon fagacity ? For as they gradually conquer the diffi- 
culties of the ancient languages in reading {he immortal .models of 
hiftory, eloquence, poetry, Sfc. their nature I fhould imagine will 
ax times break out, and (hew, in fpite of all their ievity, which it is 
inclined to purfue. And if ever the Youth appears to be highly 
pleafed with what he reads, if ever he is ready to wifh he was 
himfelf the author, but blufhes and trembles at the ambitious 
thought, or by turns now pants with hope, now languishes be- 
caufie he dares not hope $ if he is obferved, either of his own mo- 
tion, 
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tion, or at fomc gentle hint, to take up his pen, or burn what he 
has written becaufe the execution does not come up to his idea : 
there wants, Sir, nothing but encouragement. Let nothing be 
left undone, that may keep him from defpair. Defpair ! that widfc 
and hideous grave, where lies many a noble genius, that, after a 
thoufand ftruggles for life and immortality, its ftrcngth at laft ex- 
haufted, finks into hated yet voluntary oblivion, and ftrives, but 
ftrives in vain, to foothe remorfe with the opiate of fenfuai picJt- 
fure. From the anguifli of fuch a diftradted mind, GOD prefcrve 
our British Youth. May they be taught to pra&ife temperance 
and due induftry, a brave indifference to the world, and an honeft 
felf-dependertce : and, far from affe&ing popularity, be fired in** 
to a nobifer ambition by ftudying day and night the beft trari- 
fcripts of Nature ancient and modern, but efpecially their common 
Model herfclf, whofe fcenes are infinitely various, andean never Be 
exhaufted by the human pencil. So may they, (for thus only 
can they,) arrive to that full perception of Truth and Beauty, 
which is ncceflary to thofe, who would excel in any of the in- 
genious arts. That full perception of Truth and Beauty : which 
fixes the Painter's eye, enlivens his fancy, and emboldens his 
pencil : which informs the Statue into life and aftion : which va- 
ries, governs and impaflionates the Compofert harmony; and im- 
powers him to becalm the foul into an Elyfium, or rouze all its 
finer faculties into that pleafing perturbation, which, as exceeding 
the common felicity of mortals, may be juftly termed enthufiafm. 

2 That 
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That full perception of Truth and Beauty: which, abftradting the 
enlarged Theorift from this material world, and even from the bo- 
dy, charms and refines him into pure intelligence. That full per- 
ception : which didtates to the modeft Orator, and condu&s him, 
imperceptibly to himfelf and audience, along the eafy fcale of foft 
perfuafion up to an abfolute authority, and force o'er the mind 
fix'd as a ftatue in deep attention ; and which laftly inverts the 
Poet with all his efTential majefty and fimplicity, impregnates, 
and inftrudts him to communicate that love of his country, and 
that love of liberty, which in the fons of Britain are the fame ; I 
fay, inftrudts him to communicate, from the fulnefs of his own 
heart, thofe divine principles of true Patriotifm, Virtue and Piety, 
in which Poetry, however (he may otherwife amufe frerfelf be- 
times, places always her principal delight, with which flic ever 
was, and ever will be inspirited, when (he rifes to her fulled glory, 
and with which is wing'd, when (he makes her boldeft excurCU 
ons into the invifiblc and eternal worlds. 



r'/> 
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Upon lofmg Mi l ton's Paradise Lost, at Luss fitu- 
ate upon Loch-Lomond at the foot of Ben-Low- 
MANanda group of other vaft mountains: 
An ODE. 

TTf O O L that I was ! My Milton loft ! 
Old Homer's youngcft fon.! 

Luss ! be for ever funk beneath 
Ben's horrors pil'd around. 

Sun's 'livening ray ne'er pierce thy gloom. 
Thy hideous deep be drain'd. 

Fifties to devilifh fnakes be turn'd : 
Boatman to Cerberus. 

Mouth of the hcllifli gulf be thou : 
Its mortal damp thy air. 

All o'er thy plains Vulcanos thick . 
Their burning fands difgorge. 

Birds never warble chearful note ; 
Nor roam the humming bee. 

Herds never graze, nor fheep, nor goats y 
Not human voice be heard. 

Grags 
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Crags other echo ne'er repeat 
Than difmal Furies' ydl. 

Mercury laugh'd 5 and jeering cried* 
I M 1 lton from thee filch'd. 

So did Apollo bid ; and, fee ! 
^or thee a laurel holds. 

To the blooming Isabella: An ODE. 

f~* L O E you know, have heard her talk. 
I'll tell you what (he thinks, my Dear. 

Oh ! for the man, deferves my love ; 
Me, like Queen Juno who adores, 
Like Venus, in a rapture eyes. 
His fixed gaze, or downward look, 
Or ftarting wildnefs fpeaks defire. 
Yet fears t' approach -, or at my feet 
His pafiion pleads, and in my eye 
Like trembling prifoner feeks his fate. 
I deign a fmile. Intranc'd* in love 
He rivals Jove in Juno's arms* 
I frown. He lightaing-blafted fhrinks* 
My horrors drive his foul aghaft.. 
Again I fmile. He thanks his Stars, 
And me his Goddefs for the grace. 



I on 
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I on the rack of my difdain 
May torture him a thoufand times : 
As oft he whines, and vows, and prays, 
And readmitted thinks me kind. 

Him would I love : o'er him wou'd rule, 
As, Juno ! thou the heart of Jove. 
Such hufband, oh ! dear Hymen ! give. 
Nay do. And foon. Or I defpair. 

Let her defpair, and warning be 
To you, my blooming Isabel ! 
In beauty's fiinfhine.as you fail, 
All gay and pleafant ! to beware 
The rocks and ibelves of hated pride. 

Upon feeing a fair Matron with her Husband and 
Daughter at the Theatre ; in anfwer to a young 
Officer, who very wittily broke out, Venus ! by God: 

An ODE. 

yENUS, d'ye fay ? For beauty not unlike. 

But where's, my friend f the wiih-infpiring glance? 

The ambiguous afpcft, lure and rack of love ? 

Pale, flufhing languifh ? Or the fcornful frown. 

Ending repentant in a lufcious fmile I 

Not 
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No. Virtue infpiriting that noble form 
Than Venus ever boafted more divine 
Sure has on earth defcended to reveal 
Herfelf. How lovely ! Made thus vifible ! 
That fhape how juft ! In that completion, fair 
As innocence unfpotted, fweetly glow 
The mingled delicacies. In her eye 
Sparkles her foul. Her features and her mien 
High dignity yet gcoJnefs more exprefs j 
All-beautifying and immortal grace. 
And in her gefture each new attitude 
Borrowing from her Guardian-Angel's Form 
Still fome new charm, ds Iris from the Sun . 
The varying beauties of the light, refle&s. 
In crouded theatre by all admir'd, 
With eyes untwinkling as in rapture fix'd, 
Unconfcious and composed (he looks around : 
Or on her Lord, or their Joint Image fmiles, 
Fair fruit and bleffing of connubial love. 

Such, Holy Matrimony ! arc thy joys ! 
Ye blooming Fair ! like Jier, you too admire, 
Beauty and Virtue ever think the fame. 
One with your love, all with your goodnefs blcfs : 
And bloom immortal in a lovely Race. 



Virtue's 
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V I RTU E 's Expoftulation with the B r i t i s h 
Poets: An ODE. 

T} R I T A N N I A ' a Genius ! who alone enjoy*** 

Fair Liberty well-balanc'd and feenre,- 
Beft nurfe of arts and fciences divine: 
Why doft thou thankkfs thy poetic fire, 
In fubjedts fo unworthy, why mifpend ? 
Satyr, on objefts as itfelf mif-£hapd 
Nature's abortions feafting, grins unbleft 
Fell joy. Pretended Zeal for truth reveal'd* 
But with an air and fpirit^ how reverfe I 
Monopolizing bounds the Sovereign Grace : 
In darkeft myftery gropes, yet fcience vaunts ; 
And rancour-fwollen e'en confeience wou'd enflave. 
Romance, that goodly world in vain beheld 
With all its gay enlivening fcenes around. 
Frantic in vifionary chaos roams : . 
Or with fome fickly lovctale courts applaufe,, 
Tranfient as the low appetite inflam'd. 

What ! Have I then no charms ? No images 
O'er the intellectual creation fpread, 
To inchant the wandering fancy with delight, 
And warm the generous heart ? This wide expanfc 
Of glory fee 1 Where I, the Holy Nine, 
Truth, and thefc Graces, my unnumbcr'd train, 

D Harmonious 



Harmonious moving at the tuneful fpheres, 
From the Supream our borrow'd light diffufe 
On fpirits elett, as on my Blefled Bards 
Of old or late, prophetic or profane : 
Whom panting I led up PaknasiuV Height 
Aloft to Fame. Dare you their guide reject ? 
Without me hope to immortalize your name ? 
Me, Univerfal Nature's boaft, the fource 
Of Beauty's felf. . Why then to you eftrang'd ? 
Why unadmir'd ? Unfung ? But, Britons ! know, 
None Poets are but as by me infpir'd. 

Virtue's remonftrance, Hums in vifion heard : 
Awe-Aruck awak'd, obey'd, and Douglas fung. 

To ADVERSITY: An ODE. 

TT O W changeable is Man ! Where now my joys ? 

My wonted ecftacies ? Prefumptuous hopes, 
Still on the wing to imaginary Wife, 
Horizon-like ftUl flying as purfued ? 
Where now my admiration of this world, 
Fond as the infant's gaze on fpiring flames. 
And with it fled ? Few now are my deface : 
Nor longer feverifh ; but, if granted, pleafcj, 
Yet, if denied, they ne'er my peace difturb. 
Since doubtful are all mortal good and Ul ; 

Known 
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Known only by th' event ourfelves ordain, 
As Wifdom guides the foul, or Folly drives. 
No mildew-fears my enjoyment ever blaft, 
Nor (hall aiflidion gratitude eraze, 
Or cut the nerves of enterprifing hope : 
And if paft remedy my faith pervades 
Thefe earthly mills to that AlUruling Love, *. 

Which like the Sun (till blefles tho' unfeen. 
With heart-ftrings brae'd I now can view ferefle, 
And humbly fmile at Fortune's mighty threats, 
Sweet pity (bed, and, whom I can, relieve : 
Waiting fecure the dawn of heavenly light, 
That foon this midnight-darknefs fliall difpell, 
And faith reward with vifion more enlarged 
Of Nature's works. How fkultlefs ! How complfcat 1 
As their Creator God fupreamly fair i 
Eternal ! Infinite ! Yet all are one ! 
Pure now my pleafures : heart humane and bleft : 
My hopes immortal. Thanks, Adverfity ! 
Heaven's gentle Angel 1 tho' of vifage ftern. 
Whofe power all mortals feel, yet few th#y grace. 
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PHILOCLES; A Monody. 

Scene : The Grove near the High-Church and Col- 
lege Of GLASGOW' . 

WELL. Now my confcious heart is lighter grown 
For Plato read, as Philocles advis'd : 
With whom, as clofely may I Virtue's Mount, 
As from our cloyfter'd ftudy oft I climb'd 
This Conftitution-Hill, to ope our breads ; 
To brace our nerves, and ftrengthen inward powers ; 
To drink like ne£tar mid-day's wholcfome air ; 
To enjoy, all-blefling Sun! thy chearful rays 
In center of the blue expanfe, or feel 
Thy influence, tho' in flying clouds conceal'd. 
Winter retiring, but by flow degrees, 
As loth its power and horrors to refign : 
Such was the feafon, when, as now alone, 
I with him often hither came, and us'd 
This way to walk thefe whittling firs among. 
Here was our path, juft here, tho' now o'ergrown $ 
Since that, O Friendfhip ! by thy foot untrod. 

Since 
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Since laft we here together flood retir'd, 
Seven years, fcven happy years flew o'er our heads ; 
And five years. more have I my lofs deplor'd, 
In learning's maze unguided by his clue. 
Ah ! Little did I then, what now I feel, 
Expeft. Ah ! Little thought this folitude, 
To me fo grateful then, cou'd e'er become 
The caufe of heavinefs and fighs renew'd. 
Why do I foolifli hither come fo oft, 
To Air up by each trivial circumflance, 
The fad remembrance, fad yet ever dear, 
Of my Inftrudor and my faithful Friend ? 

I recollect 
Much of his moralizing on this fpot : 
None that to forlorn friendfhip gives relief. 
Our eye once that way turn'd, fays he, Behold 
That Gothic building, emblem, undefign'd 
I deem yet juft, of Hierarchal Pride : 
Which on yon clouded fummit looking fat, 
Down on the layman's foul as on a worm ; 
Who gaping drains his neck, and flaring eye, 
And trembles at the fpire, which to high heaven 
Seems reaching, as the Prieftly Pow'r revcr'd. 
Or elfe with that ftupendous weight compares 
His little cottage, and himfelf contemns. 

Still 
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Still more the paintings when his eye revolves, 

Or awful veftments of deem'd fanftity ; 

Or organ's folemn found his fenfe o'erpowVs ) 

And other decorations of the arts 

Amufmg, then alone to men indulg'd : 

AH better fcience and free thought unknown ; 

Which late, but, God be thank'd ! at laft arofc, 

And with them fure attendant Gofpel-Light 

Unclouded, as now fhine thy fmiling beams, 

fun ! Thus he fair Liberty wcra'd fing 
Religious, Civil. And for principles, 

So bleft ! wou'd oft his generous Father thank, 
And for his Father thank his gracious God. 

He left me muling, mufing with delight, 
On his not noify forward party-ftrains 
Of fpecious liberty mifttnderftood : 
But modeft, gentle, friendly, and fincerc, 
Benevolent to all. Me foon return'd* 

1 had been fcribbliftg. Pray, Sir ! lend your ear. 
He underflood not for my faultering tongue, 
And quivering lips ; then took it, Let me read. 
My chilling fears at his approving fmile, 
Blufh'd into confeious worth, till then unknown. 
For ne'er wou'd he the embrio-genius crufti i 
He'd, as with parent-bill) pick th 9 opening £hcU. 

He'd 
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He'd never fnarle, my wildnefa ne'er deride* 

Bat overlook, or foften as he read : 

My fervour check, but, as he check'd, inflame : 

My feeble judgment teach to apprehend, 

Truth in fimplicity how beft adorn'd, 

Fair Nature lovclieft faithfully defcrib'd. 

Rules, how reyerfe ! now my officious Friends 
With kindnefs forfeiting cram down my throat ; 
Which, like a vomit work, 'till quite difgorg'd : 
Vaunted Authority : or varying Tafte, 
Elaborate, fine, fo delicately fmooth, 
It ne'er the judgment nor the heart difturbs : 
Sly Caution whifpering, Sir ! it may offend* 
Beft be advis'd. Then take the confequence^ 
Unknowing of the world, to me ingrate : 
Or Slavifh Imitation tho' of Greeks ; 
Whofe Names fo (acred on thy widc-fpread wings, 
Thou, Memory ! bear'ft thro 9 immortality, 
And, fluttering o'er this Ifland pkas'd, (alut'ft 
Us happy, but for liberty abu&'cL 
Free as thy peribo, he thy geniua free, 
Earth's Envy, my Britannia, Heavens Delight! 
The world is boujyUefc. Nor has all its fcencs, 
Nor ever will the human pencil draw. 
Bold Freedom's mighty Spirit uocontroul'd, 

In 
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In bards of heav'n or earth, prolific works, 
Sure as the Genial Sun, the fame effe&s 
For ever. Beauty's frefli perpetual ftreams 
Still flow as from an inexhaufted fource, 
To bathe the glowing fancy in new delight. 
See ! Thefe my Sons ! I mean not to o'erawe.. 
Mark well their fteps. Be reverent. Yet purfue. 
Than copy fervile, rather emulate. 
Fear not by your ambition to offend. 
For Fathers love to fee their Sons excek 

Ah! Now, 
My faithful Friend ! I feel my fatal lofs. 
What death denies, wou'd fancy cou'd fupply $ 
Thy prefence with me as when real, to catch 
Thy modefty, thy firmnefs, gentle fire : 
As when we rifing here together flood 
To take, as I do now, my laft farewel. 
Thou did'ft invoke this folitary grove, 
Yon facred place, where to refide you love, 
Long may you love, ye Mufes ever bleft ! 
Farewel, this peaceful happy fcene, farewel ! 
Not forward inclination me at leaft 
Into the world, but filial duty calls $. 
Or duty's inclination fweetly draws.. 
What we have learn'd, oh ! may we ne'er forget ! 

May 
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May we be ever learning, tho* employ'd 

In bufy fcenes to ftudy lefs benign ! 

For Science, like the Soul, is ev^r free, 

Not bound by charters, nor to place confined. 

Nor do ye, Mufes ! on yon top alone 

Up that deep brow above our ken abide : 

(Or we ia never-ending fighs defpair :) 

But fweetly deck the flowery plain below 

At your Parnassus' Foot * nor there alone. 

Of rural feats and fountains not afharnd, 

You vifit, wherefoe ! er pure heart invokes* 

Nor as we hope e'en palaces decline, 

But blefs the world with men, yourfclves infpire. 

From hence, but not from you, wou'd we depart. 

Defert not us, nor fly our wifti'd embrace. 

Oh ! May fomc fpark of your ecleftial Are 

With love of virtue our young hearts inflame $ 

And howfoever diftant {till unite. 

Some Genius too we wou'd. How elfe admire 

Your beauties (hou'd we, or your pleafures tafte ? 

Whatever portion, more or lefs, you deign, 

As you command (hall ever be tmprov'd : 

And if Sincerity might fwear, we'd fwear. 

Increafe our portion thch : fince not our hearts 

For wealth or pleafure pant, or wide renown. 

Other attachments dear that wifli extort. 

E Much 
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Much to my Father I, to Mothers both, 
To Brothers and to Sifters nittch we owe* 
Shall fenfclefs earth be grateful to his toil ? 
Shall his paternal orchards, or fair trees 
Of his own planting, bear him fruit ? I none ? 
Might he but ever fay, I thank thee, Son ; 
Their anxious pains our Mothers ne'er repent $ 
Nor none, who love us, ever be afham'd ; 
This, for more happinefs we cannot crave. 

Such pious {trains I heard, with what delight f 
Yet did not thank him ; cou'd not. Polfe alone 
High-beating evcrlafting friendship fwore* 
Yes, everlafting : nor did I refledt, 
That he Was mortal. Elfe nor then my joy, 
Nor grief at Leedyate elfe, had been extreme. 
Me, there on friendftiip's happinefs ifttent, 
delightful theme ! in hope of my reward 
His generous ear to pleafe, the news furpriz\L 
Down drop d my trembling pen : nor fince refum'd. 
Scarce, what I'd written, cott'd I more believe. 
Now I may ftay at home. My fummer-jaunts, 
Said I, for health, inftru&ion now are o'er. 
"Part joys or griefs, how painful to review ( 

As fome to Bath, I to my Friend rctir'd* 
An annual vifit paid : found other fmiles, 



Than 
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Than they I deem, more conftant, more fincerc. 

We chatted, walk'd, or wou'd together read y 

With critical feverity chaftife, 

Truth undifguis'd, and freedom unreferv'd. 

Sometimes he'd fay, This, Sir ! I had from you. 

Twas by reflc&ion then all from yourfelf. 

United fo in heart and fentiment, 

All property was loft. Nor was the praife, 

Of what one wrote, to th f other e'er denied. 

Twas long the mournful vifit I defer'd, 
In hope to find Parental Grief allay f d. 
Not falutation's fmile I then receiv'd. 
As wont, but friendly welcome and compos'd* 
Chcarfully grave. Few were our words, and low * 
Clock's pendulum too often heard : And, ah ! 
How flower now, than once, the heavy time 
It meafures out, in moments all perceiv'd ! 

Next mom defied to play, I'd brought no lute. 
But play I muft on one, by chance Fd left. 
Than finlcfs Infant's fmile, than Beauty's bloom, 
Youth's gaiety, or Man's meridian ftrength, 
I, modeft aged chearfiil Piety 
For due refpeft too thankful, more admire. 
And loth to play, yet to oblige inclin'd, 

As 
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As Eafy Friendfhip cafily o'ercome. 

I'd dole a grace. She turning drop'd a tear : 

Then fmil'd complacence, Sir ! fo fung my Son. 

Dam^tas from his morning-care returned : 
We took a walk. In filcnce fad, or founds 
Of chitchat fore'd fcarce inwardly perceiv'd, 
Well as we cou'd fuppreffing we concealed 
flis anguifh he, and I my grief, reviv'd 
By every little circumftance around. 

Full-loaden then the pear-tree ; where reclin'd 
Us'd Philocles and I together read. 
When firft he brought me to his favourite tree, 
For fo he call'd it, Tafte this pear, how fweet, 
Not over lufcious ; nor on palate leaves 
A fickly relifh. Such (hould pleafure be. 
This moral on it fmilbig he ingrafts. 

Here as we pafs'd. He calmly look'd around ; 
Now on our wonted feat ; then on the tree : . 
Then upward turn'd his eye. I blufh'd at fight 
Of fo much piety. He figh'd : and feem'd, 
As he woud fpeak. Now (hall my longing ear, 
Said I, his confolations bleft partake : 
With hanging head long liften'd $ nothing heard ; 
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Then dole a glance : and knew not whether more 

To pity or congratulate. He figh'd ; 

But figh'd, as Saints for immortality : 

Nor fpoke ; fave what the fcene, a Father's look, 

Silence, in deep folemnity combin'd, 

Grief-healing drains to me like thefe addrefs'd. 

See this, of all that in my orchard grow, 
The faired, my own planting, fragrant (hade 
Wide-fpreading once o'er its young Lord my Son. 
It dands. It flourifhes. From waxen bole, 
It (hoots thick branches upwards and around : 
And earlier fruit than common bore, dill bears. 
Beneath its cumbrous bounty, how it bends ! 
Where's He then, we with fweet folicitude 
And dill-increafing fatisfa&ion nurs'd ? 
Who, with whatever joy can blefs parental hearts, 
AH our fond labours dutiful o'erpaid. 
In him I drength and prudence felt renew'd. . 
Nor fear'd I age, nor life's infirmities* 
But he is gone. And Age ! How fad it comes ! 
With its infirmities, how hideous grown ! 
Ah ! fiich a Son ! And is he then dedroy'd ? 
Blafted my Son by angry lightning- flafli ?. 
Up by the root from God's creation tore ? 
Nor is tranfplanted to feme kindlier foil ? 
And Virtue then a (hadow ? Heaven a dream ? 

His 
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His life and mine in a delufion fpent ? 

To this whole world the future give the lie ? 

Here Goodnefs fmile ? Confufion there defray } 

Flat contradiction ! impious diibelicf ! 

Thy cordial drops into a Father's heart, 

Thy powerful drops, fweet Hope divine ! inftill. 

O God ! 
In all thy ways alike thy Goodnefs (nines 
Clear in my faith ; tho' dark to mortal eye. 

In pious equanimity ferene 
Such arguments a Father found. I none ? 
Oft have I heard, oft from my Mother heard, 
That friendfhip is immortal. So my heart, 
My beating heart and upward eyes perfuade. 
But friendfhip mutual is, or not at all. , 
Therefore both parties live. Then lives my Friend. 
Who was his Father's Glory, Mother's joy : 
Of his Relations, Friends the dear delight : 
To me a faithful guide. Was, did I fay ? 
Art ftill thy Father's glory, Mother's joy : 
Of thy Relations, Friends the dear delight : 
My guide thou art : ftill malt be, Faithful Guide 1 
Ah ! Cruel Air 1 Of life and death alike 
The caufe, if thro' thee fevers are convey'd. 
Where waft thou Wholcfome Air ? For purer breaft 
Thou coud'ft not fill j nor play about a heart, 

With 
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With fentimcnts more generous e'er inflam'd. 
Where waft thou then ? Sure not at thy command, 
Vcil'd Modefty ! Or didft thou thy fair Charge 
Negleft ? Thou never didft thy Charge negledt. 
Did then the Nine, or fome Angelic Choir, 
Join in requeft to the Almighty Lord ? 
Obtain ? And thee difpatch to rob the earth ? 
E'en this poor earth ? In Angels' bofom then 
Dwells envy ? Or is Heaven itfelf too, poor ? 
Or did ye mean to punifh us mankind ; 
As if he was not here enough eftecm'd ? 
Ah ! Ye miftook. We were not fo ingrate. 
Him all who knew, or lov'd him, or rever'd : 
I, as a Father and a Friend, lament : 
In learning's fchool my Partner, Spur and Guide. 
If ye my words, nor thcfc my fighs, believe ; 
A(k that Tranfparent Form, who on me fmilcs, 
And may'ft thou ever fmile, Sincerity ! 
Into my tongue then, Modefty ! infpire 
Some tender, not despairing epitaph. 

Philoclis cineres infra Praeconis Iesu. 

Scripta legas : ilium fi vere agnofcere velles. 

Praeclara ilia quidem ! Sed quam prseclarior ipfe ! 

Quern Deus innocuum juvenem fummifque benign us 

Florentegi ftudiis loca tranftulit in meliora. 

The 
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The Muses Triumphant oVer Venus. Or, The 
Poetical Vifion feen one Summer-evening befide 
the River at Elgin. A T A L E. 

WHAT means this ftrangc commotion ? plcafing pain ! 
What this impatience fluttering in my bread ? 
This boiling blood, as it wou'd burft the veins ? 
Thefe (hiverings thick as thofe fucceffive waves ? 
This leaping heart ? Thefe glowings ? Bathing fweats ? 
Forehead uprifing ? Briftled hairs creft ? 
Eyes fwollen, gufhing into fudden tears ? 
Sight how confus'd ! How loft ! Or how transform^ 1 
Matter refining into thought. Thus you, 
Blind Thamyris ! and blind Maonides ! 
And juftly equal to 'em in renown 
Thou, modeft Milton ! Virtue's fweeteft Bard ! 
Pure air who always, now how purer draw'ft ! 
Ranging as here on Fancy's wing, th' Immenfe 
Of various Beauty, there on thought intuitive, 

Cou'd I to thee be ! 

Ye venerable Names ! forgive my tongue 

Thus uncontroul'd, for what can thought controul ? 

As well you know ; forgive my trembling tongue's - 

Frefumption : did not you too, thus intrane'd , 

In heavenly, lofe your mortal fight. Thefe Forms 

How 
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How beauteous ! fpringing from material things, 

As out of chaos rofe that folar fphere. 

In thick proceflion fly thefe Images 

Ideal, yet fubftantial, fair, divine, 

Each faculty diftending with excefs 

Of rapturous joy. What may this phrenzy mean ! 

Is it love, ye Mufes ! or poetic fire ? 

The Nine descending heard ; and with a fmile, 
Fear not, dear Boy ! it is poetic fire. 

Then towards me lower dill the Heavenly Choir, 
Sweeping from fouth to north a round career, 
All over glowing fann*d me as they flew. 
Not to the parch'd and fainting traveller, 
Alone, defpairing, if his eye diftnay'd 
Wandering along the vaft Arabian fands, 
Lights on fome pool : to him not cooling draught 
Is fo reviving as that (acred breeze, 
Your wings, ye heavenly Mufes ! o*cr me fpread. 
Then up the ether fprung. My eye piirfu'd 
Your rapid, ah ! too rapid flight away : 
My liftening ear your wondrous harmony. 
Fix'd were my eye and ear : foon fix'd in vain. 
Ear firft, then eye, as to the earth confin'd, 
My infirmity upbraided. Penfive fat 

F I long : 
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I long : and your departure, Mufe's! mourn'd* ' 
Ah ! Pleafing tranfport ! Glorious vifion that! 
Ah ! Why fo tranfient ? Why like lightning-flafh, 
Why did yc, Mufcs ! fliine and difappear ? 
I thought myfelf in your fweet influence blcft. 
Why fo indulgd ? Docs Heaven then tantalise ? 

Long mourn'd my fainting powers, and funk afleepv 
But from deep's troubled chaos foon awak'd. 
When, lo ! defcending Queen Urania alights, 
Towards me advancing moves with grace divine, 
Yet with an air, that ftill'd my blurtilng fears : 
Then, fwecteft mildnefs foftening her fublitoej 
Nor letting my frail organs overpower ; 
The Holy Nine do never thofe fbrfake, 
Who with a pure affe&iort Us purfue, 
With thee, O Virtue ! our beft gift infpir'd. 
Their drains, their fighs, from fuch ambitious zeal 
As all good fpirits and ourfelves approve, 
On circling waves float each way thro* the air, 
E'en into Pluto's realm fpread filence, aWe* 
Self-hate, and wherefoe'er <wt art ahov*, 
Reach our not undelighfed ears, from earth 
Tho' come. Sometimes out mafic we fufpend, 
Liftening with raviftunenfc Or Chorus-like 
We catch, and fwell your feebler notes aloft 
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Into full melody thro* Heaven's concave, 

Which rings, and makes immortal fpirits bleft : 

Bleft with the fymphony, yet more the hope, 

Their numbers to increafe, tho* infinite, 

Soon from your earth* For yon your manfions are, 

Prcpar'd. This cordial take. I drank. She flew : 

And airy-fandal'd Mercury difpatch'd 

All that had pafs'd to Cupid to relate. 

Cupid enrag'd ftrait to the Cyprian Queen 

Fader than e'er flew arrow from his bow : 

Lights whining on her lap, Mama ! They've robb'4 

Me. Who has ? and of what ? my Dear ! And ftroaks 

His feathers flat bedew'd with fweating rage. 

Urania, he faid, or Clio, or 'email, 

Were in the plot. What plot ? To rob my game, 

Which long ago, dead as a fparrow dead, 

I kill'd, and had it in pofleflion fair. 

You know, 'twas Co. Be more particular. * 

Him that I talk'd of yefterday. You laugh'd 5 

Yet not, as ufual, thank'd this faithful bow. 

But time was, thro* his heart this dazzling point, 

Bright beams rcflettin^ from your beauty, Ma'am ! 

I (hot with all my might. Nor is it fmall ; 

As men and Gods, e'en Jove himfelf well knows, 

And (hall know tpo. Say Mufes, what they will ; 

YVith whom we (hare the world, and better half 

Will 
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Will have, Mama ! It fplit his heart in two. 

The halves together hung, but by a thread, 

Weak fingle thread. Too ftrong it prov'd, my Dear * 

Mama too my misfortunes then deride ? 

And to Urania's join her cruel jeer ? 

Smile at my wrongs, mock at her Cupid's tears ? 

Patience, my Dear ! Ceafe, ceafe that piteous fquall. 
. It tears my bowels. Know, the Gods, and We, 

To Fate Inexplicable all fubmit. 

And Cupid is a God. Yes, fo I am. 

And up he fprings, and hugs her yielding breafts. 

With head reclin'd (he flatters in his ear, 

Then to High Fate muft Cupid too fubmit. 

Too long, my Dear ! haft thou the knave miftook. 

No more on bed of floth he lies fupine, 

In hopelefs love's foul-melting dreams diflblv'd,, 

Beneath night's fable curtain, or the rays. v . 

Of Sol, who fmiles around, but cannot chcar 

Without our gracious leave. Such once our power . v 

For other flame his heart has long poflefs'd. 

And other wings, than thine, have bore aloft. 

Come. The myfterious caufe I'll now unfold, 

Of thy diverfion, and my vengeance due. ' 

Why ne'er before ? Lie down. He fell fupine. 

With neftar'd linen foft his eyes, ears, face, 

She wip'd, and look'd, and kifs'd his dimpled cheek. 

Not 
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Not thee, fweet Child ! more than myfelf they wrong'd. 

My vengeance thou unknowing execut'ft 

As oft, fo then. For prithee what offence 

Againft thy honour did he e'er commit ? 

Me, impious from his childhood, he defpis'd. 

Yet lifping did the little urchin fing, 

Above me railing Sophia forfooth, 
Nay/mile, fair Archetype ! 
Whence Jove his Venus form d. 

Such an affront to Majefty divine 
Unpunifh'd never fell from human tongue : 
Nor ever (hall. Severe is my revenge : 
And love, a torture, with My Smile unbleft. 
Implacable yet none but Pluto's rage 
Of all the Gods ; and therefore I relent : 
Since Fate will have it fo. Let Gup id learn, 
When his Mama forgives, he muft forgive. 

Tale ended, Mother preach'd. He drop'd afleep : 
Nor, that I know,, has ever fince awak'd. 



To 
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To the late Lord Shaftsburys Ghoft; fpoken af- 
ter the above Poems, before him early one Morn- 
ing, in a Vifion : An O D E. 

MY Mufc her fate from your decifion waits. 
Her talent, Sir ! tho' (lender you'll approve, 
As ftill devoted, Virtue ! to thy caufe. 
And Awful Virtue bids, Let that fuffice, 
Stopping Ambition's voice, yet not her figh 
To win Apollo's laurel, your applaufe $ 
For your applauding Smiles immortalize. 
Oh ! Say, you hope at leaft, I may excell. 
That friendly Hope, confpiring with my own*. 
Shall, like this rifing Sun, the dewy damps 
Of the Soul's midnight indolence difperfe : 
Shall to the zenith fnatch my (Irengthen'd eye, 
To view Fair Nature's univerfal glow ; 
And with her genial heat my heart infpir'd, 
Delightful fympathy ! (hall to my lips 
Ioftin&ve prompt th' involuntary fong. * 

FINIS. 



